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Editorial, 





THE AGRICULTURAL DEPART- 


MENT. 

Many of our agricultural exchanges are | 
interesting themselves, if not their read- 
by discussing the question, who should | 

next Commissioner of Agriculture, in | 
Dr. Loring is retired, as more than prob- 
1c will be. We see the names of several | 


men named for the position, and have | 
bly had our share of invitations to lend 
| in helping aspirants to public notice in | 


tion with the desired office. But real- | 


lo not believe that the influence of any 
tural journal will be very powerful in | 


the President in his choice of a man | 


place. Many papers seem to take 
satisfaction in proposing the names of 


r others they would flatter or gain 


with, for filling public officers. 


k upon every officer under the gov- | 
t as a servant of the people, rather than 


rite of somebody or some party, who | 


Re- 


ring how those who have held the of- 


be petted or promoted for personal or | 
consideration, reward or gain. | 
Commissioner of Agriculture in years | 
ive been talked about by the people, | 
ised by the press, we are inclined to | 
h, rather than congratulate, who- 
President may induce to take the of- | 


wit 


however valuable the work of veg 
ment may be in the way of making in- | 
itions in botany, entomology, chemis- | 

| 


ir making, tea raising, irrigation, cat- 





or in the collection and distribu- 


seases, 


f seeds, or the publication of printed mat- | 
| 


through representatives in Congress, the 
as a whole are not very well united as 





what they want, or as to what the Depart- 
should 


in the United States who has a clear and 


If there is a 


be or should do. 


idea as to just what the Department 
\griculture should do for the prosperity of 
eople of the country, and who has the 
y to carry out his ideas, and can bring 
work his whole mind and strength, and 
t being biassed by any private or per- 
nfluences, that is the man for the of- | 
ind if he proves on trial to be fitted for | 


he should be retained in it during good be- 


hay 


It is an office that any man will have to 
grow into, for no one can do as good work in 
a position at first as after he learns from | 
xperience exactly what work is needed, and 
precisely how to do it, and he who holds the 
place should have no outside interests to look 
after, 1 should he be in constant fear of 
losing his place solely on account of party 
hanges There is little doubt that the De- 


partmer 





t will grow more and more useful in 
ture, as experience points out the kind | 

f work that such a department should carry 
} 


toi 
forward, and as the people learn to appreciate | 
| 


and to profit by the investigations which 
If | 


the right man for the place can be found, and | 


may be carried on for the public welfare. 
we knew of anything that would recommend 
him for the position, and the President should 

ask our opinion or advice in the matter, we 

should certainly not refuse to give it, but un- | 
til that unlikely event occurs, we propose to | 
let those who are anxious for the office make 
after his 


their anxieties known, each | 


hosen method, and without any interference 


yur part. 
RAISE PHE CALVES ON DAIRY 
FARMS. 


Every butter maker, whether his milk is 


skimmed at home, or sent to the factory, 


ld 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


should raise all his promising heifer calves 
and we believe some of his steer calves too. 

Until there is a decided change in the prac- 
‘e of the butter makers in New England, 
winter dairying will pay better than summer 
dairying, for the majority of farmers in the 
country have not learned that good butter can 
be made in winter, so they continue to make 
wr butter in summer. Good fresh butter, 
several years past, has brought from twen- 
e to thirty-three per cent more in winter 
n summer, while the labor of making is 

in summer than in winter. 
We would, therefore, advise having most 
the cows come in, in the fall, and we would 
ed the calves on milk and dry food till they 
six or eight months old. But, we would 
wwe them fed well, so they will make good 
‘ers to milk by the time they are from 

twenty-four to thirty months old. 
\pplying correct rules for finding the cost 
raising a cow, we should find that we can 
raise good stock on butter dairy farms, cheap- 
‘r than we can purchase it, and for less than 
‘1s actually worth, for he who depends upon 
‘ying, will find that he has to buy more than 
‘wo cows to get one good one, while he who 
's from good stock and treats his young an- 
properly, will do much better than that. 
lf the right kind of stock is kept, there need 
be no loss if an occasional calf fails to make 
lirst-class cow, for it can be fattened during 
‘third or fourth year, and make excellent 
ef, that will be worth, either for home con- 
imption, or for sale, more than its actual 
ost. Farmers patronize their own feeding 
stalls far too little, and their butcher's retail 
“arts far too much, and pay a very large mar- 
xin for the privilege. In stocking a dairy 
‘arm, we would let the young cattle have the 
pastures, giving extra feed whenever neces- 
‘ary to continuous, thrifty growth, and then 
keep the milking stock chiefly at the stables, 
‘ceding crops grown specially for the purpose. 
We cannot believe that a piece of land once 
ade rich, cannot be kept permanently so by 
returning all the manure made from butter 
“ows consuming the crops grown upon it. If 
anything more is needed, it will be a little 





ature. 


| the presence of an undefinable taste, that is 


| really the chief object in working is to get the 


bone, to offset the loss from the sale of the 
few animals that are fattened upon dairy 
farms. 

The sale of butter takes practically nothing 
from the soil to make it poorer, and so long 
as New England goes outside of her own bor- 
ders for a large portion of the butter required 
for consumption and trade, there would seem 
to be no grounds for fears of overdoing the 
business of butter making here. It is certain- 
ly to be lamented that our New England far- 
mers do not more fully appreciate the advan- 
tages they have in their home markets. 





RE-WORKING BUTTER IN WINTER. 





One of the mistakes dairymen make, is in 
re-working butter during the cold months of 
the year. 

We can scarcely recall any kind of house- 
| work that a farmer's wife is called upon to 
| perform, that is more vexing than the re-work- 
| 
| 
| 








ing, in cold winter weather, of a large churn- 
ing of butter, that was made the day previous 
and put away in a back room to cool and sea- 
son. We do not advocate working butter by 
hand at any season of the year, yet very good 
butter is made every year, and in large quan- 
tities too, that is salted and worked by the 
hands of tidy farmers’ wives. 

But no hand, however clean, is equal to a 
wooden paddle or a lever of some kind, that is 
not heated by fresh pulsations of hot blood 
every second of time, as is the human hand. 
It is true, that in cold weather, the warm 
hands will convey their heat to chilled butter, 
and in time, warm it, so that it can be worked 
and put up in marketable shape, but no human 
hand has any blood heat that ought to be uti- 
lized in such a way. ‘Too many farmers’ 
wives have suffered untold misery in aching 
hands, arms and shoulders, from doing such 
work, and not a few, we fear, have contracted 
diseases by such unhealthy work, that have 
cost them their lives. 

This is, of course, the worst feature, but 
the spoiling of good butter is of some account. 
No frozen butter can be brought into any 
warm room and heated up, without being in- 
jured to some extent, and when that room is a 
living room or kitchen, with their variety of 
odors, the injury will be more marked. 

According to our experience, there is no 
time when butter is so readily injured in flav- 
or by foreign odors, as when it is being 
warmed up for re-working in a high temper- 
If there is any disagreeable smell 
within reach, the butter seems to find it, and 
to absorb and hold it. There is in a great 
deal of the winter butter made on farms, not 
only a lack of fine flavor, but there is often 


suggestive of a combination of all the different 
odors of a large family of old and young, 
hired men and children, all in their every day 
clothes and shut up in an ill-ventilated and 
highly heated kitchen, where a boiled Cinner 
perhaps, has been cooked, or the week's 
washing dene out during the day. Burned 
grease, boiled vegetables, tobacco smoke, 
kerosene oil, lamp smoke, rnbber boots and 
wet stable clothes hung around the stove to 
dry, are all likely to leave their individual or 
combined odors in newly churned butter that 
is exposed to them. 

Dealers have a way of expressing their dis- 
approbation for such butter when brought in 
by customers whom they dislike to displease 
or offend, by saying: ‘‘Your butter is very 
good, only it has a kind of ‘winter butter’ 
taste.” 

This ‘‘winter butter” taste may be due in 
part to poor feed, and close stables, but even 
the best and sweetest of butter would be sure 
to be injured by running the gauntlet of 
smells to be found in many kitchens. For the 
sake of making as good butter as possible in 
winter, see to it that the stables are kept 
reasonably clean, that the cows are not un- 
comfortably cold, that their food is sweet, 
sound and nourishing, the water not too cold ; 
then that the milk is properly set for the 
cream to rise, the cream not too old, and at 
the right temperature when churned, the 
rooms clean and comfortable where the dairy 
work is performed; and then, last but not 
least, see that the butter is so well freed from 
the butter milk, and so evenly and thoroughly 
salted, that no re-working will be required. 

It may be well to let the salt have an hour's 
time for dissolving,—if it is fine, less time is 
enough,—after which, the working, or strictly 
speaking, the salting, may be finished, for 


salt evenly distributed through the mass. 
The buttermilk should be out before the salt 
goes in. 

Butter is a poor conductor of heat, as every 
housewife knows who has ever dropped a 
piece upon a hot griddle, or tried to melt a 
piece off from a cold knife by pressing the 
former down into a plate of warm pudding. 
A churning of butter left in a close room over 
night and then brought into a warm one the 
next day, may be melted to oil on the outside, 
while the centre of the mass is perhaps below 
the freezing point for water. 

The only time when re-working butter, 
after several hours standing, is allowable, ac- 
cording to our ideas, is in excessively hot 
weather when the butter almost melts in the 
air of the dairy room; but even in summer, if 
all the conditions are as favorable as they may 
be made to be, several hours cooling will be 
unnecessary. 


ABORTION IN COWS. 





A Madbury, N. H., correspondent sends 
descriptive details of symptoms of what is un- 
doubtedly abortion in his herd of cows. 

The neighbor's cow, which was taken to 
board and which had previously aborted, was 
probably the cause of the outbreak in the herd 
to which she was introduced. 

Abortion occurs most usually near the sev- 
enth month, but may occur earlier or later. 
It attacks heifers as well as old cows. The 
symptoms are seldom observable more than 
two or three days before the calf is dropped ; 
sometimes only an hour or two. Aborted 
cows increase in their flow, after abortion, and 
heifers make small bags and give a little milk, 
but rarely as much as if they had completed 
their full time. 

Of the cause of enzootic abortion, very lit- 
tle is really known. An injury, as slipping 
on the ice, or stable floor, or a blow from a 
brutal man’s boot, or the horn of an ugly com- 
panion, may be the the cause in an individual 
case, after which others may follow without 
apparent cause. Bad food or water, or im- 
pure air may also cause it. To guard against 
it, guard against all injuries and other unfav- 
orable treatment. But when a case occurs, 
the first step is to remove the aborted cow to 
a room by herself, away from all pregnant 
cattle, in a distant building, if convenient, and 
have her taken care of by some one who does 
not have the care of healthy cows. Disinfect 
the hospital frequently and keep it as clean as 
possible, using whitewash or carbolic acid 
wash, or hot water, or all of them, to purify 
the room as often as necessary. Use the hos- 
pital only for lying-in cows. Bury or burn 
the litter and filth, or if vsed to manure the 
land, keep healthy cows from coming in con- 
tact with it for several weeks or months. 

Farmers who observe all these rules, and 
raise their own stock, instead of buying it 


from their neighbors, ought to be measurably 


Ignorance of the way in which the disease 
spreads, and carelessness regarding prevent- 
ive measures are the chief influences which 
keep the disease from dying out in a country. 





NEW ENGLAND FOR NEW ENGLAND 
BOYS. 





If New England real estate owners cared 
as much about advertising the soil, climate, 
markets, and other advantages connected with 
New England life, as Western capitalists do 
to present the bright side of Western immi- 
gration, they would engage such speakers as 
Mr. Francis Barnes of Houlton, Me., to go 
around over the country every winter, and de- 
liver such lectures as the one he gave to the 
farmers of Gray recently, at a meeting of the 
State Board of Agriculture. His subject was 
‘‘Maine for Maine Boys,” but, with a slight 
change in phraseology, the lecture would fit 
other sections of New England equally as 
well as Maine. Mr. Barnes is both scholarly 
and eloquent, and had he not stated, on tak- 
ing the platform, that he had during the past 
year converted milk into cheese to the value 
of nine thousand dollars, some of his hearers 
might have questioned his right to class him- 
self among working people, so little does his 
style resemble that of the untrained speaker 
so often heard in popular gatherings. 

Mr. Barnes believes in New England, and 
loves New England with his whole heart, and 
his recitals of the history of young men who 
had left to seek their fortunes in the mines, 
or on the prairies, far away from all home 
comforts, and everything worth living for ex- 
cept gold, and that rarely obtained, were sad 
indeed. The speaker did not doubt the truth 
of many of the stories told of the rich soils 
and great possibilities of the new countries at 
the South and West, but they do not give a 
correct idea of the average condition of the 
people who settle up these new lands, far 
from all civilizing influences and comforts, 
such as are within the reach of all who will 
work for them here. There is a call fora 
limited number of smart, trusty young men to 
go into these new countries, to take charge of 
enterprises requiring skill and a high degree 
of intelligence, but the great mass of immi- 
grants who help fill up new countries are 
forced to take a position no higher than that 
of the common laborer. 

The New England boy who goes to the 
mines now, finds that mining has been reduced 
to a science, that large amounts of capital are 
required for building and running machinery, 

and that one without other means than his 
hands stands scarely a better chance than the 
most ignorant foreign laborer. The change 
from a hired man, even, on a New England 
farm, where the principal labor is raising good 
food to eat, to that of a common laborer in a 
western mine, wheeling barrows full of rock 
across a plank from one platform to another, 
is great indeed, and not easy for a young 
man or boy to bear. Capital dominates in a 
new country far more than in an older one, 

and capitalists have not been quite honest in 
their descriptions of the West, and the truth 
slowly comes back. California is not the par- 

adise that has been represented. 

An extract was read from a letter recently 

written by a New Englander who had gone 
there with great expectations, but had been 

greatly disappointed. The writer tells the 

friends at home that the climate is not as fa- 

vorable to health and comfort, as many have 

represented. Thunder showers are severe ; 

sickness is common there as in New England, 

or elsewhere ; irrigation is imperative and very 

costly; dust is thick, often blinding to the 

sight, so that one cannot see across the street, 

water is brought long distances in pipes, or 
open ditches, from mountain streams at great 

cost, and in limited quantities, while the un- 
irrigated fields and roadsides are bare of grass. 

The stones in the cemeteries stand in blowing 
sand, without a spear of grass to break the 
dreariness and dismalness of the place where 
the bodies of departed friends are lying, so 
unlike the resting places of the dead in our 
New England burial grounds, even where neg- 
lected except by Nature’s kindly hand. The 
new countries are not the places for men of 
small means as is often claimed. The great 

grain producing sections of the Northwest and 
of California are controlled by capitalists, and 
a small farmer stands no chance at all with 
them in producing or in selling his grain. 

Everything that can be is done by machinery, 
and on a large scale; often the land and ma- 
chines are owned by railroad managers, who 
control and fix prices that are absolutely 
ruinous to the small grain growers. 

Men have been enticed away from New 
England, and hurried off to settle up the 
West, faster than was necessary or profitable. 
The low price for wheat the present year is 
ruining thousands of Western small farm- 
ers, who are owing for their land, which is 

mortgaged at high rates of interest. Money 
is scarce, and work for wages in the country 
is not to be had, for all are crippled by the 
low prices. The possibilities of the West 
have been spoiled as a home for the Yankee 

by the excess of foreign immigration, which 
has brought in a class that is far from con- 
genial to a New Englander. So, on the 
whole, New England is now offering greater 
inducements to her intelligent, enterprising 

and industrious sons and daughters, than they 
will be likely to find elsewhere. 

He believed that it is safer to run in debt 
for a farm in New England, and pay the rul- 
ing rates of interest here, than to run in 
debt at the West, and gave the history of two 
young men in his own vicinity, who went in 
debt for farms a dozen years ago, and have 
now comfortable houses, farms well stocked, 
and money on hand above present needs. 
We hope the Maine farmers willgive Mr. 

Barnes many calls to deliver his lecture among 
them, and that it will be the means of induc- 
ing many young men to stay where they are, 
and go to work earnestly and hopefully to 
build up Maine homes, such as those the 
speaker described, and which make Maine 
and the other New England States what they 
are, worthy examples for young men and 
young women everywhere. 





KEEPING APPLES. 





Mr. J. J. Thomas, the horticultural editor 
of the Country Gentleman, has kept apples 
wrapped singly in papers, as recently recom- 
mended by our correspondent Dr. Reynolds. 
and found the wrapping an advantage. But 
Mr. Thomas placed his apples on shelves in- 
stead of in barrels. The paper prevented 
currents of air from absorbing the moisture, 
and also kept the fruit at a more even tem- 
perature. A method which he likes better is 
to provide shallow boxes or trays of uniform 
size, and only deep enough for one layer of 
fruit. When choice apples are placed in the 
boxes, they can be piled up one upon another, 
excluding the light and air, as one box makes 
a cover for the next below it. Such boxes 
can be easily and rapidly handled over and 
re-piled, while the decayed fruit can be seen 
ata glance. Dr. Fisher, of Fitchburg, uses 
similar trays for keeping his grapes in his 
storeroom awaiting market. If the boxes are 
three inches deep they will hold the largest 
apples of common varieties without bruising, 
and if the boxes are twenty inches wide by 
twenty-four inches long they will hold a heap- 
ing half bushel. The bottoms may be made 


tion of air among the fruit when it is first 
picked. Such boxes can be made in the win- 
ter on the farm during leisure hours, and 
save a considerable part of the cost. The 
stock, however, may be cut out cheaply by ma- 
chinery all ready for nailing. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Easy Text Books of Science. 
Inquiries are not infrequent, especially among 
young readers of agricultural journals, for plainly 
written and inexpensive books that treat upon 
scientific subjects relating to every day farm work, 
books that while they are technically correct, can 
be read in the evening, after a day’s work, without 
making the reader sleepy. 
Some months ago, we noticed a smal] hand book 
entitled “The Chemistry of the Farm,” written by 
Prof. R. Warington, who is associated with Messrs. 
Lawes and Gilbert at their experiment farm, Roth- 
amsted, England. To recent inquirers, who desire 
a plain, easily comprehended treatise on agricultu- 
ral chemistry, at a dollar, we know of nothing more 
likely to meet their wants. 
A companion volume entitled ‘Plant Life on the 
Farm,” by Prof. Maxwell T. Masters, is intended 
to be as much a book of botany, as the former is a 
book of chemistry. There is nothing in Plant Life 
that should not be known by every one who culti- 
vates the earth, either for pleasure or for profit. It 
treats of plant nutrition; the work and the materi- 
als employed; how plants feed; the influence of 
temperature and moisture ; of cell growth ; the prin- 
ciples of manuring; the power of plants to select 
their food; of the office of the roots, leaves, stems, 
buds and sap; the action of light; how the roots 
push themselves through the soil and how the 
leaves sleep; how plants climb, and also the laws 
of re-production, as applied to plants. If such 
books as these cannot be used in our public schools, 
they should be read and studied by every young 
man before he enters upon farming as a business. 
Were their teachings more familiar to the masses 
of common people, there would be far less com- 
plaint of ‘‘no work,” for every man would know at 
least, enough to keep and tend a garden, and thus 
uce a considerable portion of the food needed 
for a comfortable support. The volumes are pub- 
lished by the Orange Judd Co., New York. 





FrepinG Brioop to Cuickens. —Dr. 
Twitchell recommends readers of the Maine 
Farmer to save the blood, when they dress 
their poultry, and feed it to growing chickens. 
It may be given clear, or may be mixed with 
their meal; in either case, it will be greatly 
relished and will make them grow. It is far 
better to save the blood for this use, than to 
let it be spilled about the premises, staining 
floors or putrefying in warm weather. Dried 
blood and meat from the slaughtering estab- 
lishments are both popular feeds for poultry. 





Correspondence, 





From our Special Correspondent. 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 





Paris, January 1, 1884. 
The agricultural interest is for the moment 
wholly absorbed with the question of protection. 
It is a specially complicated one in France, because 
a good one-third of the cultivators live by their 
vineyards, and depend on exportation chiefly for 
sales. Naturally they conclude if France keeps 
out the products of foreigners, corn, flour, meat, 
wool, &c., the latter will retaliate. Then all far- 
mers stand in need of cheap meat for their servants, 
and the latter, having no longer the simple tastes of 
their forefathers, exact food, clothing, and fash- 
ions in harmony with the epoch. I do not mean to 
be understood as lamenting the amelioration of 
farm servants, nor of their employers. I only note 
the causes which enhance the price of and at the 
same time augment the wants of life. Formerly in 
France, the farmer, his children and his servants 
constituted a sole family. They took their meals in 
common, and their clothing differed but little. 
Now all is changed; the farmer has his separate 
table, and if his fare be no longer homely, neither 
is the hodden gray so universal. His wife and 
daughters, in the matter of toilettes, model Paris- 
iennes, and the maids tread, with respect to cos- 
tume, on the kibes of their mistresses. 
The expense of living is thus increased all round, 
while the receipts from culture are stationary, if 
not diminished. The general taxation has been 
running up, and processes of culture are slow to 
adopt modern improvements and scientific aids. 
American and English agricultural] implements and 
machinery are better and cheaper than French 
manufactures; keeping them out of the country 
by higher import duties cannot be a boon for the 
farming community. France consumes annually 
275 million bushels of wheat, and 367 million bush- 
els of other cereals, in addition to 14 million tons: f 
meat of all kinds. Caution is required in dealing 
with whatever may affect the supplying of such a 
national larder. The prospects of the campaign so 
far are favorable to the protectionists. 
Sully, the great statesman under Henri IV, said 
“All flourishes in a realm where agriculture flour- 
ishes.” At the present moment in France only the 
wealthy proprietors and large farmers appear ca- 
pable of riding out the gale. The very small hold- 
ers are selling their plats, and the tenant classes are 
throwing up their leases, made mostly in France 
for six years. The value of land itself has fallen 
thirty per cent in several regions, and in others a 
refuge is being sought, by laying down farms in 
pasture. It is the suddenness of the crisis which 
has aggravated the situation, and to show its pain- 
ful effect the metayers will fully serve the purpose. 
A metayer is a farmer, who enters into partner- 
ship with the proprietor of the land; they go halves 
in the profits; the owner supplies certain portions 
of the stock, as a set off to the labor of the me- 
tayer and his family; other portions are furnished 
by the proprietor, the value of some being brought 
to general account as capital. Now, so unexpected 
has been the arriva] of the lean kine, and so con- 
tinued their existence, that at the end of the year, 
not only nothing is available for dividing, but the 
metayer finds himself a debtor. This explains why 
so many prefer to return tothe condition of farm la- 
borers. But there is a more cruel side to the history 
of this arrangement. The metayer out of his pro- 
fits speculated in buying a farm, mayhap the one 
in which he is still an associated cultivator. He 
purchased when prices were at a fancy standard, 
for he concluded by rigid industry, and a frugality 
akin to parsimony, he would cover and liquidate 
his responsibility in a few years. But he has been 
caught by the hard times; he bas been forced to 
borrow money, to mortgage his instalments, till 
the moment arrived, which is now, when he has 
not even the means to meet the interest. This col- 
lapse affects the younger generation of agricultu- 
rists, who like all youth, think they will escape 
rainy days, and having no longer the Spartan ideas 
of their fathers, their savings have been less- 
Such is the true and unbrilliant situation of French 
agriculture. 
It remains to be seen if adding a tax of two or 
three per cent to keep out the cereals and flours of 
America, Australia and India, will give a fillip to 
wheat farming in France. The tendency spreads 
for pasture lands and milk industries, or the pro- 
duction of hay. Beet, in the sugar regions, ought 
now to pay, since the government accords bounties 
to the refiners, and farmers are more satisfied with 
prices. German sugar continues to fiercely com- 
pete with home produce. 
Attention has been drawn to the circumstance 
that in pushing farmers to cultivate a special and 
uniform variety of beet, fabricants are not acting 
wisely. In Germany, where the root has from one 
to two per cent a higher yield of sugar than French 
beet, growers seek first of all, the variety that 
suits their soil. To discover this, German farmers 
test several seeds, in special experimental patches 
of soil. As a rule, the root that pivots deepest into 
the soil, and does not collar overground; of which 
the substance or “flesh” is very firm, and the skin 
very red, will be found to be the richest in sugar, 
and purest in juice. 
Dr. Koning, of Munster, has made known his 
analysis of beet pulp, derived from the diffusion 
process, in a fresh and in a dry state. He operated 
on 24 tons of the fresh pulp, from which he ob- 
tained 6 cwts. of dried stuffs. The practicalresults 
corroborate those obtained by Maercker, namely, 
that it is more advantagous to employ the pulp in 
the dessicated state, than when preserved in silos 
in the fresh condition, and the loss consequent on 
the acidulous fermentation. 
In 1858, M. de Troguindy purchased at Plouaret, 
in the north of France, a property of 500 acres; it 
was a valley, half marsh, half underwood; he 
drained and reclaimed; tried several systems of 
culture, till at last he “struck ile;” He resolyed to 
cultivate only green crops and fat stock, and very 
little cereals. Thus in 1871 he produced through 








free from this difficulty. 


of slats, nailed an inch apart, to give circula- 


in 1880 nearly double that amount. The forage 
crops on which he relies, and sown to come into 
use in due season, are rape, rye, ray grass, crimson 
and ordinary red clovers, cabbage, the lion and 
thousand headed varieties, and furze or whins. 
Beet and turnips follow in his rotation, and yield 
thirty to thirty-five tons per acre; the cabbage 
from twenty-five to thirty tons. 
There is a tendency to cultivate cabbage more 
extensively than hitherto for cattle feeding. It is 
a very profitable crop near large towns, for culinary 
purposes. No vegetable can be healthier; it is 
very rich in potash. In France a very nutritive 
soup is prepared with cabbage, potatoes, bread and 
a little bacon. The French always give in cooking 
cabbage a good preliminary scald; this first water 
deprives it of much of its strong flavor. In the 
lands watered by the Meuse and the Rhine, and 
their tributaries, immense plains of rich, argilla- 
ceous and marly soil, are cropped with cabbage 
destined to prepare sauerkrout or choucroute, or in 
other words fermented cabbage, and of which 
more anon. A good, white, close, cannon ball 
hardness of head is aimed at. In February a plot 
of 120 square yards in the kitchen garden, or a 
home field, is well prepared and manured; 34 
ounces of seed is sown broadcast and raked in, the 
whole being covered with a slight coating of well 
derogngeed straw and manure to keep the surface 
moist. If the spring be dry, watering may be nec- 
essary. That quantity of seed ought to yield 
about 1500 plants. The soil for planting out hay- 
ing the requisite tilth, by ploughing, harrowing 
and rolling, and enriched with twenty-five tons of 
farm yard manure per acre, the plants are drilled 
in lines thirty-two inches asunder, selecting a 
humid day in April for the work. The after cul- 
ture consists in keeping the land clean. At the 
close of October the cabbage is fit for harvesting; 
each head is turned over on itself; a man follows 
to cut off the root and all green leaves ; then they are 
piled in the cart, looking like snowballs, and sent to 
market. The selling price is from twenty to thirty 
francs per hundred, and if the yield per acre be 
taken at 6000 heads, and the price twenty francs 
per 100, the return will be satisfactory, as the ex- 
penses of cultivation and rent are about 280 francs 
per acre. 
Anglo-Saxons have yet to learn the utility of 
choucroute as an aliment; it is “grateful and com- 
forting,” and withal nutritive ; it is an excellent aid 
during the winter and spring when vegetables run 
short. It is a standing dish on continental tables. 
Then it is easily prepared: two implements, one 
to cut the stalk clean out without disfiguring the 
head, and the other a kind of jackplane with mov- 
able knives to shave the cabbage, held in a bench, 
into the necessary strips or shreds. These are put 
into a barrel having a false bottom, the empty 
space to be filled with water and changed in eight 
or ten days; place a layer of the shreds, with al- 
ternate sprinkling of salt, and add some juni- 
per berries ; cover the top well with stones, not cal- 
careous, placing a cloth over the surface of the up- 
per layer. In ten or fifteen days it will be suffi- 
ciently fermented, and can be used; one pound of 
salt to one cwt. of “shavings.” To cook, wash it 
well with water several times, and press the mass 
strongly. Then place in a saucepan with some 
butter, lard is preferable, or even goose fat; sim- 
mer during five hours. A large quantity can be 
prepared at will, as it keeps well and re-heats ad- 
mirably. With a slice of bacon, a sausage, &c., 
families and farm servants can feast like a king 
on the dish. 
Implement Fairs are progressing in France; to 
these are now to be added Ambulatory Libraries of 
the best agricultural works. The Exhibition of 1889, 
will give an extensive development on this occasion 
to the agricultural section. It is not unlikely that 
a special-building in the suburbs will be devoted to 
implements and machinery, and no expense spared 
to test exhibits at work. 
The supply of wine being now short in France, 
many farmers have planted orchards, and so pre- 
pare cider. The latter is preferred by families to 
the adulterated, and artificial beverages baptised 
wine, and which are innocent of all relationship 
with grepes. The pulp residue is employed for cat- 
tle feeding. Bossingault attests that very good 
eau-de-a'e can be obtained by preserving the res- 
idue in vats, well compressed, during six months, 
and then distilling the fermented mass. Made 
into a compost it is excellent as a top dressing for 
meadows in the month of March; a little lime is 
generally added to neutralize the anti-fertilizing ac- 
tion of the tannin. 
Many cows have suffered this season from poppy 
poisoning. The evil can be corrected by adminis- 
tering a mixture of vinegar, pure wine, and olive 
oil, to be followed later by an infusion of strong 
coffee. 
This being the period for fattening geese, French 
farmers, to remove the strong flavor naturally of 
the flesh, a peculiarity with aquatic fowls, mix 
powdered charcoal with the food a few weeks be- 
fore killing. Where the food is oil cake this cor- 
rective becomes a necessity. 





For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 





BY H. BRADFORD STEPHENS. 





Scab in Sheep. 

In the Province of Quebec, especially in the coun- 
ties of Chambly and Laprairie, both of which coun- 
ties are in the immediate vicinity of Montreal, scab 
among sheep exists to an alarming extent, and al- 
ways has existed and always will exist, toa greater 
or less degree, unless the methods of agriculture 
are radically changed. An order-in-council has 
been passed by the Canadian authorities, that as 
the high commissioner reports that affected ani- 
mals have been found in cargoes landed at Liver- 
pool, and that, as it is in the interest of the country 
that the disease should be extirpated, any farm, 
place or building where sheep suffering from this 
disease are found, is declared to be an infected 
place, and such sheep may not be removed under a 
penalty of $200, unless under the authority of the 
minister of agriculture. It is further provided, that 
for the purpose of stamping out the disease, infected 
sheep may be destroyed, and compensation, to the 
extent of two-thirds of the value, made to the owner, 
on the approval of a veterinary surgeon, provided 
that there has been no fraud or removal, and the 
amount does not exceed four dollars for any one 
auimal. It is further provided that any railway, 
pen or wharf where sheep are gathered, may be de- 
clared an infected place, and removal be prevented. 
The sheep in the counties of Laprairie and Cham- 
bly, where this disease has been so long prevalent, 
are shamefully neglected by their owners, the 
French Canadian farmers, which is one cause of the 
disease, together with the fact that the soil is a 
stiff wet clay, and sheep will never do well on wet 
lands nor under bad treatment. This disease has 
always existed in the counties named and it is 
time the Canadian authorities awoke to the fact. 
There is but little good mutton grown anywhere 
in the Province of Quebec, the best coming invari- 
ably from the Province of Ontario, where South- 
downs and Shropshires are great favorites and mut- 
ton is almost, if not quite, of equal value to beef in 
the local markets, for domestic use. In New Eng- 
land more attention has been given to wool than to 
mutton, with the natural result that mutton is not 
as favorite a meat as beef, as the former has of 
course been of an inferior quality. 


Ducks on Dry Land. 


Many people imagine that it is an absolute neces- 
sity to have a pond, in order to successfully raise 
ducks. Such is notthe case. I have raised a great 
many ducks, merely giving them water in an old 
trough, and though I do not doubt they can be 
raised more satisfactorily if a good pond or marsh 
is provided for them, still it is not by any means 
absolutely necessary. And | think the Rouen duck 
the best duck of all, superior to the Aylesbury or 
Pekin, and more satisfactory and profitable in every 
way—he is a more marketable bird also. Duck’s 
eggs are not relished by all—they do possess a 
stronger flavor than hen’s eggs, still they are pala- 
table, and ducklingsjalways bring good prices with 
or without green peas. 
Cattle Ranching. 

In herds on the plains in the Territories, the an- 
nual increase is generally calculated as being one 
third—but you may and often do, unless you pos- 
sess @ very favorably situated ranche, lose a year’s 
increase the following winter. Again, you must 
have a considerable herd, say fifteen hundred head, 
before you can, with any safety or prudence, begin 
to sell off a few annually. To secure a herd of this 
size requires a large capital or several years wait- 
ing, the number of years of course, depending upon 
the number of “beefs” you commenced your ranch 
operations with. 

At present, the policy is to have stock companies 
and establish very large herds, and these oftentimes 
prove profitable, but not so much so, as is generally 
supposed. If the first cost and interest and ex- 
penses are calculated, the apparent annual profits 
are very sensibly diminished—and stock companies 
are liable to mismanagement, unless the stock- 
holders are all active managers, when it may be 
that “too mauy cooks spoil the broth.” That some 


The New EnGianp Farmer herewith pre- 
sents its readers with cuts of Meech’s Prolific 
Quince, which is just now attracting great at- 
This quince 
originated in Connecticut, where it was found 
to be perfectly hardy, very vigorous and re- 
markably productive. It was brought to New 
Jersey by one of the early settlers of Vine- 
land. There it came into the possession of 
Rev. W. W. Meech, who also tested it beside 
every other sort he had been able to procure, 
and found it not only a new variety, but very 
superior. The experience of over ten years 
has proved it to possess every desirable qual- 
ity, both in the tree and its fruit. The trees 
grow vigorously, from three to six feet in a 
year. They come into very early bearing; 
three-year-old trees have yielded half a peck 


tention among fruit growers. 


of fine fruit. Two-year trees sometimes bear, 
and in 1884, several one-year-old trees bore 
in the nursery rows. A very small tree, only 
sixteen inches high, bore a quince too large 
to go into a common drinking glass, besides 
making a growth of two and one-half feet. 

They generally ripen early in October, 
sometimes the last of September, varying with 
different seasons, and will remain on the trees 
several weeks, if not gathered. The fruit is 
very large, often weighing from twelve to fif- 
teen ounces—eighty making a bushel. 


disputed, but they are the few, and they took large 
risks. 

Those who made most money are those who sold 
out at the time of the great advance in price, in con- 
sequence of the increased demand for shipping and 
the advance caused by speculation. The margin of 
profit at present is exceptionally small and can only 
be of benefit to large speculators and capitalists who 
can afford to wait, and to those who have had large 
herds for years. The profit of the herding is in the 
eating, and the majority of those who went into the 
business ten or more years ago, have long since sold 
out. Ifthe business had been as profitable as many 
endeavor to make out, more would have continued 
in it to the present time. I would not advise any 
one to go into the business unless he is amply 
stocked with capital and is willing to work about 
three times as hard as he has to work in the East, 
which he will have to do in order to learn the busi- 
ness, unless be likes to lead an uncivilized life, cal- 
culated to unfit one for any other calling or for any 
society. It is about the hardest, roughest and 
toughest life a man can lead, and the only life that 
equals it in monotony, is voyaging to the North 
Pole. Yet some become fascinated with it, though 
they are deprived of all the amenities of civilization. 
And then objection to this business at present is the 
difficulty of obtaining good pasture grounds to 
start a new ranch. It is necessary to go into al- 
most inaccessible regions or districts, away up in 
Wyoming or Montana. and even there, the choicest 
localities have been picked up. Owing to the intro- 
duction of pure-bred bulls, the quality of the herds 
has been very much improved, and less of the 
Texan type is seen than formerly, but I am afraid 
that some of these blooded strains will not prove 
hardy, even when they become somewhat acclima- 
ted. The same amount of capital and the same 
amount of work, with much less exposure and 
hardship, will, I firmly maintain, give a more satis- 
factory return and a happier life, if invested in a 
farm, where a more scientific and varied method of 
agriculture is pursued. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 





So many conflicting accounts are being received 
from the World's Exposition, now being held in 
New Orleans, that readers at the North hardly 
know which to believe, and probably seme who 
have been contemplating a visit to Louisiana during 
the winter, are in doubt whether the trip will pay, 
and particularly, whether they will find parties 
there who will be willing to take them at reasonable 
rates during their stay. 

Wishing to get a report of the condition of affairs 
from a reliable source, we wrote our friend, Col. 
John B. Mead, who is the State Commissioner for 
Vermont, and who has been on the ground from 
the beginning. Col. Mead replies in a private let- 
ter, from which he will, doubtless, excuse us for 
making a few extracts. He writes : 

“Yes, we are here in the so-called “Sunny South.” 
But it has rained more than half the time since be- 
ing here. Our first impressions were quite unfay- 
orable, but we are getting more reconciled as we 
get more used to the customs of the people; and 
what is better, get more of a living like our own at 
home, for we are now keeping house, and quite a 
number of our friends find it agreeable to stop with 
us, not only on account of the Northern fare, but 
the price is less than at some other places. We 
found board high when we came, but it has fallen 
from necessity, public opinion demanding it. The 
price for a man and his wife for board and fur- 
nished room was at first $130 to $150 a month, but 
now much less. One can get the same for $1.50 to 
$2.50 per day. We are boarding our help, some 
dozen men, and a few boarders in addition, the lat- 
ter paying from $8 to $15 per week, according to 
room. 

“You ask if you had better come to see the exhi- 
bition, and the South, and its people ? 

“Of course you must. Will it pay? Most cer- 





MEECH’S PROLIFIC QUINCE. 





The | 








color is a deep orange yellow, making the 
trees very ornamental in autumn. The quin- 
ces are very fragrant, and cook as tender as a 
luscious peach. 

The prevailing shape of Meech’s Prolific 
Quince is obscure pyriform, with variations, 
as shown in the branch from a five-year-old 
tree that bore over ninety five specimens. 
There is no odd year, but when once a tree 
begins to bear, it is so prolific as to need thin- 
ning about one-half, to prevent overbearing. 
The testimony of all who have seen this quince 
side by side with all the sorts in cultivation, 
is that it shows a marked superiority, and is 
a most decided acquisition. 

It is distinguished from the other varieties 
by its most favorable time of*ripening, be- 
tween the earliest and latest, suiting it to the 
wants of producer, tradesman and consumer ; 
by its remarkable productiveness and unifor- 
mity of size and bearing, and combination of 
every excellence of a perfect quince. It has 
the highest praise where it is best known. 
The fruit has always been of a quality to bring 
the highest price, and the last year sold in 
Philadelphia and Newark for just double the 
price of New York stock, by the same trades- 
men. Let it have a fair trial by the readers 
of the New ENGLAND FARMER. 





fair—the “biggest show on earth,” as Barnum says. 
Really, I think the State and Government build- 
ings will well repay a visitor who comes from the 
Norti, for so fine a collection of the products from 
the different States and Territories was never seen 
before. More knowledge of the country’s resources 
and capabilities can be obtained by a week’s visit 
here, than by a year’s travelling or two years’ read- 
ing, and ata much cheaper rate, and the knowl- 
edge will be more sure of remaining with us. 
This is my judgment. 

“Of course, much is yet in a crude and unfinished 
state, especially from some of the foreign countries, 
which latter, by the way, are not doing as much as 
was expected, I think, though I do not speak from 
well grounded information. Vermont is, of course, 
much behind in getting up her display, but when in 
order, will, I trust, compare favorably with her sis- 
ter New England States at least. 

“But the great West! Their exhibits are just 
marvellous to behold! Every State and Territory 
represented. A great show of dairy products, es- 
pecially from the West, which is all managed by 
Western men. You ought to see the piles of cheese, 
but, no cheese tastes better than some we brought 
from Essex, for Mr. Chapin. Mr. Tinkham is 
looking after itas best he can. I am very sorry, 
but haven't time to say more. Come down and 
you will find texts enough for many editorials. 
Could say much about the management and people 
generally, but I forbear. Seeing is knowing and 
feeling is believing. Come.” 


For the New England Farmer. 


THE DOG LAW. 





Now that the Legislature is again in session, it 
would seem that the farmers of Massachusetts 
might be able to secure the needed legislation to 
abate the dog nuisance which now exists. It cer- 
tainly is a nuisance for dogs to be allowed to run 
at large as they do now. Besides being the great- 
est obstacle to successful sheep husbandry, and a 
constant source of danger to the public, dogs roam- 
ing at large often cause damage to poultry and cat- 
tle, and are serious trespassers on growing crops 
during summer. I would as soon have a yearling 
calf running through my fields in summer asa 
large dog. But while trespass by cattle is of rare 
occurrence, we have to bear the constant trespass 
by dogs. 

The present law does not meet the needs of the 
farmers, or the public in general. The idea that by 
paying a license of two dollars any irresponsible per- 
son can keep, and allow to roam at large, a savage 
brute, or a cowardly sneak thief of a dog, and that 
the public shall depend on the accumulated fund of 
license fees to pay any damage done by these un- 
restrained dogs is all wrong. There really is no 
more reason or propriety in allowing dogs to run 
at liberty and trespass on the property of others, 
than there would be in allowing other animals their 
full liberty, and certainly much less than our other 
domestic animals, because most of them are harm- 
less, but dogs can hardly be properly classed as 
such; it is not their nature. What we want, and 
must have, is a law that will compel all owners of 
dogs to restrain them the same as they do their 
other animals, and not allow them to leave their 
keeper's premises unless in charge of some person. 
Any person who keeps a dog and allows him to go 
where he pleases in the streets, and on the premises 
of others, should be made liable to a fine for every 
such trespass, and any one should be allowed to 
kill a dog found on his premises unaccompanied by 
a keeper. Such a law would be an efficient and 
just remedy for the present dog nuisance, and 
would secure the much needed protection to per- 
sons, sheep, poultry, cattle, and growing crops, 
and would in no way interfere with the legitimate 
use of any and all useful dogs, All that is needed 
to secure such a wise and just law is the combined 
and persistent demands of the farmers, and others 
interested, who certainly ought to be able to secure 

justice in spite of the dog fraternity. But do not 











stock at the rate of 3 cwts. of meat per acre, and 


men have made large sums of money is not to be 


tainly it will. The Exposition is a magnificent af- 


let us be defeated by the introduction of any 





measure similar to the one proposed last winter, 
whereby keepers of dogs were to be required to 
give heavy bonds as security for any damage they 
might do. Such propositions were doubtless made 
for the purpose of diverting public attention from 
the main issue, and by that means secure the de- 
feat of better measures. But rather let us stick to 
the only efficient means for remedying this evil by 
a law which shall keep all dogs where they belong, 
and that is at home. J. W. Perrce. 
West Millbury, Mass., Jan. 15th, 1885. 





Selections. 


MUSHROOMS AND THEIR CULTURE. 








Experienced cultivators, remarks a writer 
in The Garden, can fix the time at which mush- 
rooms will appear, with tolerable accuracy 
when the spawn is put in, and they may be 
hastened or retarded, according to circum- 
stances. A high temperature is unfavorable 
to solidity in the latter stages of growth, but 
one of 80° or 90° is not only uninjurious, but 
seems to be necessary to the spawn, when 
first inserted. We rarely find mushrooms out 
of doors in hot summer weather; though sne 
spawn must be in the ground, they do not ap- 
“rand in any quantity until the temperature is 
owered and the ground moistened by rain. 
It may be thought that the drought is the 
cause of their non-appearance, but even in 
wet summers we do not find much variation. 
The main conditions seem to be a rather high 
temperature, to cause the spawn to work, and 
a much lower one, with plenty of atmospher- 
ic moisture, gradually applied, to suit it in 
the later stages of development. In an 
open mushroom house, where several beds 
are in different stages, the temperature should 
be kept to suit those which are bearing, as it 
can be regulated somewhat with the others, 
by means of coverings ; anything, either a lit- 
tle higher or lower than fifty degrees, will 
have a marked effect in hastening or retard- 
ing their growth. An all-important mpeg 
which insufficient attention is frequently paid, 
is the preparation of manure. This is generally 
available for garden purposes, from the sta- 
bles where carriage horses are kept, and none 
other is better suited. It should be collected 
daily, if practicable, and placed m a covered 
shed with an open front. 

When sufficient has been accumulated for 
forming a bed, it should be kept separate and 
frequently turned to allow the rank ‘steam to 
escape. Opinions vary as to having a por- 
tion of the fitter intermixed with it. It is im- 
possible to make the beds so hard with litter 
as without it, as it tends to keep the whole 
open; but, as equally good results have been 
obtained in both cases, either plan may be 
adopted. The time taken in preparing ma- 
nure for a bed varies according to the weath- 
er. It may be considered to be ready for 
making up when all rank steam is out, and 
when it is just sufficiently moist to hold to- 
gether when squeezed in the hand. 

A suitable depth for the bed is about nine 
inches in front, with a rise of three inches 
more at the back, when against a wall. If 
the produce is required in a short time, the 
bed should not be rammed too hard, as a dif- 
ference of two or three weeks often occurs 
through this alone. Beds made up somewhat 
loosely with litter mixed with the material, 
have been observed to show mushrooms in five 
weeks after spawning, and continue to pro- 
duce a good crop for only a limited time. 
Others, made without litter and rammed very 
hard, did not, in several cases, show till near- 
ly two weeks later, but the crops were inva- 
riably more gradual in appearing, and lasted 
over a much longer period. This is a fact of 
some importance, as a small bed might be 
be made up loosely, to precede another made 
up at the same time in the usual way. It is 
not advisable to spawn as soon as the bed is 
prepared, unless it 1s tolerably certain that it 
will not become overheated. The tempera- 
ture generally rises after the bed is made up, 
and supposing a higher one than 90° is attain- 
ed, it - ee be allowed to recede to this fig- 
ure before the spawn is introduced. The 
latter should be broken into small pieces and 
placed rather close together, as this is better 
than putting large pieces at wider distances 
apart. When ah neon come up in bunch- 
es, many are unable to develop themselves for 
want of space ; the best are those which are 
nearly half grown when they first appear 
above the soil. 

The quality of the spawn is important, and 
may be known by breaking a cake and examin 
ing the interior. If full of minute threads 
forming a sort of cloud, it is in good condi- 
tion, but when advanced so far as to show 
coarse threads, its vitality is, to a great ex- 
tent, exhausted. It should be put into small 
holes made in the bed with a trowel, and cov- 
ered with some of the manure; the surface 
should then be pressed or rammed as before. 
The soil for covering is best when entirely 
free from sand, as this has an injurious effect. 
Heavy loam, passed through a fine sieve, and 
laid in the house for a few days to warm, is 
most suitable. Some growers water the soil 
before beating it, when on a mushroom bed, 
but this is not a practice to be recom- 
mended, as the surface invariably dries hard 
and cracks open afterwards. 

Watering is not advisable, if the surface can 
be kept moist without it, yet sometimes it is 
the cause of a good crop appearing, when om 
plied after the whole bed has become undu y 
dry. No doubt the best produce is obtaina- 
ble where fire-heat can be altogether withheld, 
but this is not practicable in the majority of 
instances in winter. A great deal may, how- 
ever, be done by means of movable shutters 
arranged so as to inclose the beds with the 
heat and moisture evaporated from it. A 
good plan for this is to fix a ledge some six 
inches above the surface, on which the shut- 
ters can rest and be removed at any time for 
examining or gathering the crop from under- 
neath. The temperature of the mushroom 
house should be a uniform one, if possible, of 
about 50°, or at least not much exceeding that 
figure. Other methods are pra tised success- 
fully on a large scale in market gardens, but 
the foregoing directions may be followed with 
advantage in those of limited requirements. 





FEEDING. 


A TALK ABOUT SWINE 





The first thing a farmer should consider, is 
to have healthy hogs, and in order to secure 
this he must provide a variety of food, and 
give them comfortable quarters. My pigs 
were fed, last winter, corn, roots, wheat mid- 
dlings and buckwheat bran. This winter they 
are fed the same, with the addition of raw ap- 
ples, of which I purchased eight hundred 
bushels, mostly for the pigs. Warm sheds, 
or rather pens, are constructed in a sunny 
corner of the fields adjoining the buildings, 
and here the pigs are being wintered, in lots 
of a dozen or less in each. They have plenty 
of room in which to stir about; and are fed 
in a spot where the cold winds do not reach 
them. 

One fruitful cause of disease with pigs, 
is exposure to a cold wind when just out of 
a hot nest, where, perhaps, they have been 
piled upon each other. The sudden change 
of temperature may be as great as twenty or 
more degrees, enough, any way, to cause colds, 
which may assume the form of pleurisy, quin- 
sy, inflammation of the lungs or bowels. 
Sleeping under the straw stack, and feeding 
on the open ground in a raking wind, lay the 
foundation for many diseases. If the farmer 
has made no provision for feeding his hogs, 
other than corn, let him give them clover hay. 
This may cause the exclusive corn-feeder to 
smile, but he should remember that this is 
not only a change of food, but that clover 
contains the very elements the corn lacks. If 
his hogs have been so pampered that they 
have no appetite for such food, then get a 
breed which has, and let ‘‘early maturity” 
mean, with him, a healthy body, ready to 
slaughter. I care not whether the pig weighs 
one hundred, two hundred, or three hundred 
pounds, so long as this weight has been made 
at a profit. (ood appetites are the result of 
good ies, and good bodies cannot be made 
without a variety of food. With good appe- 
tites and strong digestion, coarse and cheap 
foods can be utilized, and herein is the best 
basis for profit. Let corn come in as an aid 
in fattening swine, but not as the all in all in 
pig feeding.—F’. D. Ourtis, in American Ag- 
riculturist. 





To Fatren Fowrs Quicx.—Set rice over 
the fire with skim milk, only as much as will 
serve one day. Let it boil till the rice is 
quite swelled out, and add a teas ful or 
two of , but it will do well without. 
Feed the pg Cay times a day in — 
pans, givi m only as much as wi 
at pan§ Then . put in fresh ; let the 
pans be set in later, no sourness may be 





con to the fowls, as that prevents them 
from ing. Give them clear water or the 
milk of the rice to drink, but the less wet the 
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entirely to the poultry interest. 


it an advertising sheet, but a 


blication, containing in each issue 


e columns of just such practical in- 


rearing, feeding 


irketing of poultry, as is needed by 
ry farmer, and it will be furnished 


the above terms, without fur- 


ST will also be sent, on 


s,to our old subscribers. 
upon our list, who 

ry in advance from 
will receive the 
Poultry Post, 
obliged to make 
subscriptions 
iate, thus avoiding 


books, or those of the | 
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AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COM™MISSION MERCHANTS, 
AN 1 IN 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 


Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c., 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 
AM K I L. Keyes. Cas. A. KEYES. 
ESTABLISHED 1856, 


WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 

Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, | 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 

28 Blackstone 8t., under New England House. 
Wa. F. BRooKs. BOSTON. CHAS. O. BROOKS. 


INSURANCE. 

Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
ASH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 
$271,818.40 | 


( 


iT ver Re-Insurance, 


ius “ee ee eee 
G sin in| ash Fund the past year, ... +» 22,268.97 | 
Gain in Cash Surplus the pastyear,... . 18,309,66 

AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. | 


t risk, $26,117,877.00. | 
Total Liabilities, $190,632.57 | 

paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per | 

years, 30 per cent. on3 years, and 20 per 

ythers. 

ISRAEL W. MUNROK, Pres*’t and Treas. 

A. HOWLAND, Sec’y. 17 
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Heneral Hutelligence. | 


PERSONAL. 
| 


<abl ne at the recep- | 


There was a remar sc 
on given recently in New York by Gen. Rog- | 
A. Pryor and his wife to mark the entry of 
r laught r into society The ex-confed- | 
ute er had among his guests the family 
H Wm. M. Evarts, an illustrious Re- 
i Henry Ward Beecher, an original 
and Gen. George B. McClellan, 
me commander of the Union forces. 
liss Hall, daughter of Rev. Dr. Charles Hall, 
r with Garrison and Phillips against { 
ved tea from a solid tea service, | 
| cups to Gen. McClellan and his | 
sented by the State of Virginia to 
A. Pryor for Valorous Services 
(onfederate Army,” were the words | 
General read on the silver. ‘I | 
to the valor mentioned,” he re- | 
| humoredly. ‘Thank you Gen- 
il,” said Pryor, and the two men shook | 
st 
It is that Gen. Sheridan is not | 
popular Washington because ‘he takes | 
more pleas n paying attention to his own 
wife than to other men’s wives. Until he re- | 
forms in this particular he will never acquire 
what may be called great popularity in society.” 
Hon. P. T. Barnum has decided to present | 
to the city of Bridgeport, Ct., a tract of land 
containing thirty acres just west of and adjoin- | 
ing Seaside Park, to be added to this public 
pleasure ground. ‘The land is valuable and | 
will be a great addition to the park, and will | 
} ghly appreciated by the citize ns. 
(dues n Victoria has conferred upon Consta- | 
Cc who was so severely injured in the 
harg f his duty at the time of the explo- | 
ion at Westminster Hall, the order of the 
Albert Medal 
Houghton Reed, who died at North Easton | 
on the h inst at the age of 70, in his | 
younger days traveled this wide world all over 
is a circus performer and ventriloquist. For 
the past thirty years he has been employed as | 
1 machinist in the factory of O. Ames & | 
Sor Ile served his country in the Rebellion | 
as a private in a Rhode Island battery. 
Miss Ottilia Assina, a lady who committed | 
suicide in Paris last August, has left to Hon. | 
Frederi Douglass the sum of $20,000 for | 
the sum to revert to Mr. Henry Bergh’s 
ty on the death of Mr. Douglass. The 
bequest n recognition of the efforts of Mr. 
Douglass inthe anti-slavery cause. Miss As- 
1 was many years a resident of Hoboken 
ind went to Paris about ten years ago. 
President Arthur and Ex-President Grant 
have written letters of condolence to Mrs. 


lfax. Ex-President Grant eulogizes the 
late Vice President very warmly. 

I'he marriage of Mr. Cyrus A. Page, pub- 
lisher of the Beacon, and Miss Anna M. Phil- 
liy laughter of Mr. E. B. Phillips, Presi- 

nt of the Fitchburg Railroad, took place at 
rrinity Church Monday evening, Feb. 2d. 
rhe ceremony was performed by the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, assisted by Bishop Cheney of 
CI Mr. James G. Freeman was best 
min, and the were Mr. Walter B. 
Phillips, Mr. David K. Horton, Mr. James 
W. Kennedy and Mr. Wesley Bigelow. 
rhe brides-maids were Miss Julia Keith of 
Chicago, Miss Fannie Morse, and Miss Lauri- 
at of this city, and Miss Young of Brunswick, 
Me. A large and brilliant reception followed 
the ceremony, at Hotel Vendome; the pretty 
banquet hall and adjoining rooms, were used 
The Germania Orchestra 
irnished the music. 

Gen. John W. Phelps was found dead in 
bed at his home in Guilford, Vt., on Mon- 

Gen. Phelps was a native of that town, 
was born Nov. 13th, 1813. He wasa 
graduate of West Point, in the class of 1836, 
and served with distinction in the Florida 
and in the Mexican war. In 1859 he 
resigned his commission in the army, but at 
the breaking out of the Secession war, he 
again took the field as Colonel of the First 
Vermont Volunteers. Two weeks later he 


( 


i 


ag 


ushers 


by the company. 
f 


day. 


and 
and 


war 


the month he took possession of Newport 
News. In November he accompanied Gen. 
not well handled, and on that account does 


1. edition to the Gulf of *xi 
ee ” watt if Ship Island, Mi sr yee | not realize the grower what it should. The 
00 —— C 2 Pp , » MISS., ANG CO- | following, from an old fruit merchant, will be 
operated with the Navy in the capture of the | read with interest, and, probably, lead to im- 
forts below New Orleans and of the city. | provements in the home trade. 


Afterward he was stationed above New Or- a there a po ame a 
leans, where he was the first to organize and CRate, SEAS 6 CERES SE ene SopeteNr ar 6 


‘ 2 morning paper. ‘*It is impossible to tran- 
arm negro slaves as soldiers, for which act he 


| sact business as we once did. The orange 
was declared an outlaw by the Confederate | business in Florida is constantly increasing, 
Government. His action not being approved, 


having reached Figantic proportions. It has 
he resigned his commission Aug. 21st, 1862. already attained 800,000 boxes annually, and 
2 : , very likely next year will reach 1,000,000 

He was at one time Vice President of the - 


THE FLORIDA ORANGE TRADE. 
It is said that the Florida orange crop is 








FRANK SIDDALL’S OPINION. 


Frank Siddall’s name bas become a house- 
hold word wherever purity in soap is prized, 
and washing-day is robbed of its ofd-fas ioned 
terrors. By the introduction of the soap 
which bears his name, he has won a place 'n 
the grateful hearts of the women of America. 
The opinions of a man as shrewd and obser- 
vant as Mr. Siddall is known to be, are well 
worthy of consideration in forming judgment 
on a matter into which he has examined. 

Whether in a throng of invited guests, as 
at his ‘‘Silver Wedding,” or in the quiet com- 
fort of his cozy home, it is pleasant to spend 
an evening with Mr. Siddall. Desiring to 


above are net prices for all advertising leas 


following gentlemen, who are authorized Agente | 
the New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- on the roll. 
sand collections in the following Counties in | nual address, giving a history of the Associa- 


} 8 
| 


| North Andover, President; C. 


Fickett, U.S. Signal Service, started from 


| and were sold for more than 120,000. 
| son’s crop will be even larger. 


|} undermine her strength, her surest and best rem- 


| culture does not flourish. 


| ferer from this dreadful disease sending a self ad- 


the United States in 1880. 








| 


178 members, 24 were personally present and 
| 41 were represented by proxies. Seven new 
| members were elected and their names placed 
President French read the an- 


| tion which has now entered its second decade. 
| He alluded to the advance that had been 
made by American breeders of Ayrshire in 
lengthening the teats on the breed to adopt 
them to the hands of males, a matter of less 
importance in Scotland where cows are milked 
by women. No cow is perfect, but he be- 
lieves the Ayrshire is the all purpose cow. 

A cheese sent by James Drumond of Mon- 
treal, made from Ayrshire milk, was placed 
|upon the table for inspection and testing. 
| The Treasurer’s report showed a balance of 

hand of 1786.66. The election of officers re- 
ulted in the choice of J. D- W. French, of 
M. Winslow, 
of Brandon, Vt., Secretary, and Joseph K. 
Brown, Treasurer. Mr. 
French was Secretary for seven years, and 


8 


of Providence, 


now enters his fourth year as President. 
In the afternoon Mr. E. F. Bowdich gave 
a talk on the subject of abortion in cows. 


Fire at THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE.— 
The South Dormitory of the Massachusetts 


State Agricultural College at Amherst was 





burned on Wednesday morning about one | fitably in oranges. He does not know how | gave great confidence in Dr. Starkey, for 


o'clock. The fire originated in a northeast | 
room in the fourth story. Most of the furniture 
was saved; also the Massachusetts historical | 
of birds. 


collection and Stearns’s collection 


The brick walls remain standing. The dor- 
mitory was built in 1867 at a cost of $30,000. 
The origin of the fire is supposed to be the | 
explosion of a kerosene lamp in an incubator. 
The insurance was $20,000. 





ExpLorinG ALaska. — Lieutenant Allen 


and Sergeant Robinson, U.S. A., and E. W. 


Portland, Ore., upon an exploration trip in 
Alaska. They 


Copper River by steamer, thence up the river 


will go to the mouth of the | 


on the ice, and, when the ice breaks up, they 
will push on by boats to the head waters of 
the Yukon River, which they will follow down 


to St. Michael’s. They will be gone two 
years. Eight Indian guides will accompany 
them. The party carry ship’s bread, coffee, 


and salt, but expect to subsist mainly on pro- 





visions foraged along the route. They have 
buy food from the Indians and to make peace | 
with them in case hostility is shown. 





SOLID FACTS. 


Bristo., Conn., June 5, 1883. | 
Mr. CHARLES H. Morse, Holliston, Mass. 

Dear Sir : —Sometime in November, 1880, I was 
informed of the fact that you had gotten up a med- 
icine called “‘“Morse’s Dyspepsia Cure,” and having 
had a trouble of that kind for twelve years, and at 
times could not eat a tablespoontul of gruel with- 
out suffering severe pain, yet I had taken much 
medicine, but received no permanent relief, there- 
fore my faith in all advertised medicines had be- 
come very faint, but I determined to make a trial, 
hence sent for four bottles, and took three whole 
bottles and a part of the fourth, and I am happy to 
say that from that time to this I eat food with a 
relish and without suffering, and I think I am not 
saying too much, when I say that my health never 
was better than now. When I first was relieved, 
I thought perhaps it would not continue; but it has 
now been some two years and five months since I 
stopped taking the Dyspepsia Cure, and I think I 
am better now than at the first. 

Then my weight was about 142 Ibs., now some 
165 Ibs. 

Then in those days of suffering | used to have 
what is called the “blues,” but have not had @ blue 
day since the cure, for which Iam thankful to my 
Heavenly Father that He gave you the wisdom to 
compound the medicine for my relief. 

Respectfully Yours, H. H. TvcKer, 
Pastor of the A. C. Church, Bristol, Conn. 





The Columbus (Ga.) Sun says a negro living in 
the southern portion of Macon county made last 
year five bales of cotton without the assistance of a 
mule, ox, or any beast of like kind. He lost his | 
mule in the first part of the year, and owing about | 
$25 for advances the previous year, he determined | 
not to go into debt any more. Asa dernier resort | 
he made a set of harness for himself, and took the | 
place of the mule, with the above result. | 

} 


Wells, Richardson & Co.’s Butter Color. 

Ir is very highly endorsed by the most prominent 
dairymen in the country, and Prof. A. H. Sabin. 
Prof. of Chemistry in the University of Vermont, | 
says that “It is free from alkali, or any other sub- | 
stance injurious to health, and it is 25 per cent | 
stronger in color than the best of all others.” | 


The rabbis of New York complain that while 
there are at least 60,000 Hebrews in that city, the 


| synagogues are deserted, and they preach to empty 


benches. It is proposed to have services on the 
Christian Sabbath for those who neglect the syna- 
gogues on the Jewish Sabbath. 

Charles } 
hirteen scrofulous ulcers on his face and 


{ood’s Sarsaparilla cured them. 


The great onion tract at Chester, in Orange coun- | 
ty, N. Y., which is now worth $1000 an acre, was a 
worthless piece of ground. Last season 120,000 
bushels of onions were grown on these meadows, 
This sea- 


A. Roberts, of East Wilson, N. Y., had 
t neck. | 
I 


“Horr on, hope ever.” How many delicate la- 
dies there are who, while they attend to their daily 
duties, do so with aching heads, a sense of fullness, 
pain in the back and depressed spirits, who are 
‘tonly keeping about,” as the phrase is. Some day 
they “go into a decline, and leave their children 
motherless. To such we would say, “Cheer up.” 
Timely use of Dr. Pierce’s “Favorite Prescription” 
corrects all female irregularities, weaknesses, and 
kindred affections easily, pleasantly and quickly. 





The Mail and Express says that ata dinner party 
in Gotham last week the table decorations were en- 
tirely of violets, the centre pyramid of these sweet- | 
smelling flowers being two feet high. When it is | 
remembered that violets are $2 a hundred, and that | 
at least a thousand violets were used, one item of 


| the dinner was a trifle extravagant. 


s ~| 

Every WoMAN IN THE LAND owes it to herself 
and family to take care of her health. When she 
finds her health failing, and debility and weakness 


edy is Kidney-Wort. It builds up the general 
health, keeps the secretory system in perfect order 
regulates the Kidneys and Bowels, and enables 
these important organs to perform their natural 
functions in throwing off the accumulated impuri- 
ties of the body. 


The Alta California says that nobody in Cali- 
fornia has yet raised silkworms with profit, al- 
though many trials have been made, and the pros- 
pect of doing so ata future date does not appear 
particularly bright. The climate is all right, and 
elegant cocoons can be obtained, but somehow silk 


Cararru Curep.—A clergyman, after suffering 
a number of years from that loathsome disease, 
Catarrh, after trying every known remedy without 
success, at last found a prescription which com- 
pletely cured and saved him from death. Any sutf- 


dressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. A. Lawrence, 
199 Dean St., Brooklyn, New York, will receive 
the recipe free of charge. 13teop46 


When the Kansas legislature assembled, enthu- 
siastic granger members had a huge banner up be- 
hind the speaker’s desk, with a legend thus: 
Praise God from whom all blessing flow. Corn, 
190,870,866 bushels; wheat, 48,050,431 bushels; 
cattle, 1,858,925; fruit, 331,615 acres; hay, 7,106,- 
360 tons. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
Has all the virtues of these two most popalay rem- 
edies. Made into a form that is very palatable and 
acceptable to the most sensitive stomach, and is 
without doubt unequalled, as a combined food and 
remedy for lung troubles, and wasting conditions. 


It was a rich Scotchman that started a newspaper 
in 1840, stopped it in a few months without a word 
of explanation, and s it again in 1850, with 
the remark; ‘Sinee the publication of our last pa- 
per nothing of importance has occurred in the po- 
litical world.” 


Impure Btoop.—In morbid conditions of the 
blood are many diseases; such as salt-rheum, ring- 
worm, boils, carbuncles, sores, ulcers, and pimples. 
In this condition of the blood try the VeGrTINE, 
and cure these affections. As a blood purifier it 
has no equal. Its effects are wonderful. 


The annual sale of packages at the Dead Letter 
Office has taken place and the usual number of un- 
claimed articles attracted a large number of buy- 
ers. Books, clothing and emo were rye > 
wrapped in brown paper, pu 
allowed to open the packages until after the sale. 

Curontc nasal catarrh positively cured by Dr. 
Sage’s Remedy. 

Prof. Huxley says thata ly developed full 

ought to consume 
Gisily 5000 tealve of lo Pheetsteak, 6000 grains of 
’ 


of toes 
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| Teachers’ Association, was the author of ‘‘Se- 
| cret Societies, Ancient and Modern,” and was 
the Anti-Masonic candidate for President of 


Ayrsuire Breepers Meetinc.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Ayrshire Breeders Asso- 
ciation was held in the parlors of the Quincy 
House, Boston, on Wednesday last. Of the 


| erable quantities, which they have stored in 


| not, perhaps, sold in a week. 


| them. 


| ing of paupers in the United States, in order that 


bozes. 
down there for a dozen years, starting planta- 
tions of this fruit, and those which were set 
out six or eight years ago have now reached 
maturity and are growing fruit. The rage in 
this line continues, and will probably do so 
until a number of unremunerative seasons 
shall put an end to more planting for the time. 
But the great difficulty has been, and is 
now, that the method of handling has not in- 
creased to an equal ratio with the growth. 
Many groves were remote from railroad fa- 
ciities, and the railroad charges are high. You 
can bring fruit from the Mediterranean for less 
than it will cost to bring it from many of the 
railroad stations in Florida. This is an un- 
fortunate condition of things, and will only be 
rectified by competition and larger freight 
lists. Oranges are a peculiarly tender fruit, 
and some kinds, bruised in the morning, are 
rotten before night. They cannot well be 
stored for a long time, and the crop must be 
| sold when it matures. Thig is from the mid- 
dle of November to the middle of February, 
although there is still a supply later in the 
season, but comparatively smaller. ‘The very 
| qualities which make it advisable to purchase 
Florida oranges when they are at perfection 
are those which prevent them from being 
bought at other periods. They are richer, 
and by richer I mean more saccharine and 
more juicy. ‘The Mediterranean oranges are 
less juicy, and are generally less sweet, and 
thus have a greater preserving power. Flor- 
ida growers do not understand the sale of 
their commodity. They formerly sent them 
to us unassorted, uncured, and in every sort 
of box. They are beginning to find that it 
does not pay to do so, and of late there has 
been much improvement. But there is still 
much to be done. They have also a habit of 
indiscriminate consignment, both to persons 
in and out of the trade. Many of the grow- 
ers have friends here at the North to whom 
they send their product, in quantities any- 
where from five boxes to a hundred, and ex- 
pect, because they are their friends, that there- 
fore they will have good sales. But a dry 
goods man or a leather man cannot deal pro- 














to do it. Many of those in the grocery trade 
or in allied businesses have received consid- 
their cellars. ‘Today they come in, and are 
Each day the 
lot must be gone over and the defective fruit 
taken out—in other words, they must be re- 
packed. Now, the cost of doing thiggis con- 
siderable, and no profit can be obtained if it 
has to be done frequently. What ought to 
be dene is, to provide better rail and steam- 
ship accommodation from that peninsula, and 
then handle the goods in the same way that 
Mediterranean fruit now is.” 





Tue Bureau or Lapor Stratistics.—Ac- 
cording to a report from Washington, Col- 
onel Carroll D. Wricht, the national commis- 
sioner of labor statistics, hopes to accomplish 
on a broader scale what is now done in Mas- 
sachusetts and other States. He intends to 


from time to time, paying only for work actu- 
ally performed. Congress has appropriated 
$20,000 for the new bureau during the cur- 
rent fiscal year, half of which sum Colonel 
Wright thinks will be spent in getting things 


. arde SF EE oe “ > : 
into shape. He regarcs $50,000 annually as | impure. For years he was my cashier, with 
the proper sum to be appropriated for the | constant duty and heavy responsibility. It 


— | a supply of trinkets, beads, etc. with which to | bureau, and he will retuse to have anything to | wore on him. His appetite was irregular and 


do with the work if Congress is disposed to 


will not try to make bricks without straw. 


| In view of the genial liberality of congress- | eyes, and his general state was such that al- 
| men when pensions, public buildings and t 


river improvements are concerned, it will be 
a pity if enough money cannot be afforded to 
carry on so important an undertaking decent- 
ly.— Advertiser. 


The World Abroad. | 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 

The excitement in England over the dynamite 
explosions has abated to some extent. Rumors of 
various sorts with regard to the intentions of the 
dynamiters have been in circulation, but could not 
be traced to any definite source; such, for instance, 
was the report that an attack was to be made on 
the Biitish museum, and upon some of the hospi- 
tals and similar charitable and benovolent institu- 
tions of the city. The effect of these rumors has 
been to make still more vigilant the precautions of 
the police, and the public buildings are more 
strongly guarded than ever. A man named Good- 
win was arrested at London on Friday, on suspic- 
ion, but after examination was released. On Sat- 
urday Philip Newbold was arrested at Derby with 
dynamite in his possession, and has been remanded 
for further examination. 

The man calling himself Cunningham, who was 
suspected of having caused the explosion at the 
Tower was examined on Monday and from the out- 
line of the government’s case given by the Crown 
solicitor, it appeared reasonably evident that the 
police had got hold of the right man, or one of 
The accused was remanded for one week to 
allow the police time to complete their chain of evi- 
dence. 

The London Times denounces the communistic 
utterances of the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, 
president of the Board of Trade, calls them scanda- 
lous and disgraceful, considering the fact that they 
come from a member of the cabinet. It says that 
it is the imperative duty of the rest of the ministry 
to disavow their belief in or sympathy with such 
incendiary sentiments. 

Ata Fenian meeting in Manchester on Sunday 
evening, the “dynamite policy” was openly advo- 
cated and enthusiastically applauded, and cheers 
were given for O'Donovan Rossa. 

The various transatlantic steamship lines are hav- 
ing a war of rates, and have reduced the price of 
emigrant tickets to America to merely nominal 
figures. United States Consul Packard at Liver- 
pool has therefore requested the Mayor of that city 
to publish the act of Congress forbidding the land- 





poor people may not be deluded by ticket agents 
into spending their last shilling to pay for passage 
to Amcrica. 

France. 


A convention of Irish revolutionists is to be held 
in or near Paris some time during the present 
month. It is said that this conclave will bring to- 
gether 11 delegates, four from America, two from 
Ireland and five trom Great Britain. Only two 
delegates have as yet arrrived. The gathering will 
be an exceptional one, as it is to include representa- 
tives of the executive of the Clan-na-Gael, the I. 
R. B., two Invincibles and one Fenian. It is posst- 
ble, but not probable, that a fusion will take place 
between the different sects into one great revolution- 
ary party. The old Fenian organization is under- 
stood to be unalterably opposed to the dynamite 
policy, and to favor instead an open warfare aimed 
directly at the power of the British government, 
and can hardly be expected to give in its adhesion 
to the system of warfare inaugurated by the dy- 
namiters. 

It is said the French police have ascertained that 
the man who was at the door of Westminster Hall 
just before the explosion has arrived in Paris. It 
is feared there may be some difficulty about ex- 
traditing him, as any concession of this kind to the 
British government would dissatisfy the radicals 
and raise a storm. A letter written by Rossa be- 
fore the explosions to a friend in Paris is said to 
have been seized. 

A Paris newspaper declares that the London po- 
lice authorities at Scotland Yard were warned, be- 
fore the recent explosions that a French detective 
had followed from Paris to London, a mysterious 
stranger whom he had reason to suspect of being 
engagcd in some conspiracies of this nature, but the 
London officers did not even thank him for bis in- 
formation, nor make any use of it. 


The Egyptian War. 


The anxiety that was felt for the safety of Gen- 
eral Stewart and his forces was dispelled late last 
week by the receipt of information that he had 
pushed through to Metemneh, after several hard 
tights, and was now in communication with Gor- 
don. Latest advices make it plain that the Mahdi’s 
men have arranged to make a stubborn stand in 
Metemneh, and General Stewart is only awaiting 
the arrival of reinforcements before attacking that 
stronghold, which is said to be extremely well for- 
tified. The action of the troops after that will 
largely depend upon General Gordon. Neither 
General Stewart nor General Wolseley has any idea 
of what he is likely to decide. The plan of action 
favored by General Wolseley is to have the garii- 
son at Khartoum brought down the Nile in steam- 
ers to Metemneh as soon as the British have secur- 
ed its occupation. This would practically effect 
the object of the expedition and end the war. But 
it is teared that General Gordon, when success has 
crowned the hard work of the expedition, may pos- 
itively refuse to be relicv.d, or to allow his faithfal 
garrison to go. There are reasons for believin 
that he will insist on remaining at Khartoum an 
establishing a government there. 

Korti advices from General Wolseley state that 
General Earle has advanced his troops to Birti. 
The enemy holds a strong position at that point and 
a desperate engagement is inevitable. General 
Baller, General Wolseley’s chief of staff, has been 
temporarily appointed to succeed General Stewart 
as commander of the expedition to Khartoum. 


General Items. 


The new German customs bill, which contains 
the tariff amendments increasing the duties on ce- 
reals, has been adopted by the Bundesrath, as re- 
c mmended by the committee. 

The Turkish Government has sent a circular to 
the European Powers protesting against the occu- 
pation of the ports of the Red Sea, without her con- 
sent. 

The Vienna newspapers, and also the foreign and 
provincia] journals refuse to report the proceedings 
of the Reichsrath in consequence of an insult of- 
fered to a reporter by the President of that body. 

Information has been received from Admiral 
Courbet that the French forces, after a severe fight, 
had captured the Chinese works commanding the 
Kelung mines. Two French columns are now 
moving on Langson. 


Ady from wong Kong state that the French 
are destroying hundreds of fishing and trading 
craft, killing their crews or sending them to Kee- 


Lung. - 

It is understood that 8 are pending 

between Tene ond Regions for wmation leading to 

the mutual extradition of dynamiters, and for ‘the 

protection of submarine cables. 

pee tas ene oe oe 
rejected the proposals of the African 


People from the North have been going 
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thanks to Compound Oxygen. 
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| be niggardly. In other words, Colonel Wright | on his face, indicative of the condition of his 
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ples, blue 


learn his views concerning an important ques- 
tion of health, one of our editors passed an 
hour with him and his family. To look at 
Mr. and Mrs. Siddall and their son, nobody 
would suppose that they had ever been inva- 
lids. Yet they have, and all three of them 
owe their present health to— 
Well, let them tell the story. 
‘“‘No,” said Mr. Siddall, ‘‘you would hardly 
think my wife an invalid. Certainly she bas 
not an emaciated or feeble appearance. But 
some time ago, there appeared on her side 
something which seemed to be atumor. Two 
of her relatives had died of cancer, and she 
feared she was to be a victim of that terrible 
malady. ‘The tumor, or whatever it was, in- 
creased in size and painfulness. The chafing 
of the dress against it was a continual remind- 
er of its presence, as well as a constant irrita- 
tion. We feared the necessity of the sur- 
geon’s knife as a last resort. 
‘*But we tried another method. I had long 
known of Compound Oxygen. It had never 
made any impression on my mind until, after 
a good deal of disbelief, I had tried it for my 
sick headaches. With close application to a 
largely increasing business which took my 
whole time and thought, I had become a mar- 
tyr to this distressing complaint. It seemed 
strange that such an invisible agent as the gas 
which is inhaled through a tube could make 
its impress on that condition of the system 
which produces sick headache. But it did. 
After taking the office treatment, I found com- 
plete rest from brain weariness, and entire 
exemption from the nausea and the harrowing 
pains which make up that very unpleasant 
combination known as sick headache. I be- 
came an entirely renovated man in my ability 
to attend to daily business. I had also fora 
long series of years, suffered severely from 
constipation. ‘The Compound Oxygen treat- 
ment completely removed this trouble. 
‘‘So we concluded to try Compound Oxygen 
for Mrs. Siddall. Dr. Starkey, after a care- 
ful examination, pronounced the abnormal 
growth to be something entirely different from 
cancer, This wasa great relief, even if the 
growth could not be entirely removed, and it 








some practitioners would have tried to make 
it out as aggravated and alarming a case as 
possible, in order to magnify their skill in 
case a cure were made. In even the short 
space of a few days the effect was perceptible. 
Compound Oxygen was doing its work on the 
blood. The poison in the circulation, or 
whatever it was that had caused the growth of 
the lump, was driven out of the system. 
Most of the hard growth was absorbed into 
the circulation, and thus carried away. The 
hardness departed. Something like the core 
of a boil came out, painlessly. Within four 
weeks from the time she began to take the 
Compound Oxygen, the lump was gone, and 
the flesh had healed and become as natural 
and healthy as that on any other part of the 
body. 

‘‘Mrs. Siddall is now as able as ever to at- 
tend to her regular duties, which she heartily 
njoys. She is a wonderful help to me in my 
xtensive business, being at my office every 
ay, transacting, with great efficiency, the af- 


upervision of the 20 lady clerks.” 

And how as to your son, Mr. Siddall ? 
‘‘Well, he is now as hearty as need be; 
His blood was 


vapricious. ‘There were pimples and blotches | 


blood. There were dark spots under his 
hough he was not laid up in bed as a chronic 
invalid, there was danger that he would be. 
We tried him with the treatment. Compound 
)xygen soon did for him what it had done for 
his mother and myself. It renewed his blood 
and gave him a heartier vitality. The pim- 
spots, and other indications disap- 
peared. His skin became soft and natural. 
His appetite became regular, and his digest- 
ion, which of course had been impaired, was 
restored to its proper condition.” 

Then, Mr. Siddall, you have no objection 
to be quoted as a believer, firm, thorough and 
constant, in Compound Oxygen ? 

‘* Believer! Why I consider that in the dia, 
covery of Compound Oxygen, there has been 
given to the world something as valuable and 
notable as Jenner gave it in the discovery of 
vaccination! Believer! Why, see our fami- 
ly experience with it. Believer! Yes, so 
much so that I never lose an opportunity to 
send those of my friends who need medical 
treatment to Drs. Starkey & Palen, and all 


WANTED, A MAN AND WIFE 


good workers that can give good references need ap 
ply. 
6tf 


Nemicas 
FOR 


Home Mixine 


FINE GROUND BONE, 
DISSOLVED BONE. 
DISSOLVED BONE BLACK, 
MURIATE OF POTASH, 
SULPHATE OF POTASH, 
KAINIT, KRUCIT, 
SULPHATE AMMONIA, 
NITRATE SODA, 
DRIED BLOOD. 


Write for quotations, stating kinds and quantity de- 
sired. Address 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 
43 CHATHAM ST., BOSTON, 
ett 27 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATEO CATALOGUE FOR 1885, OF 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE CARDEN.” 


full of valuable cultural directions, containing three eolored plat ‘ing 
everything and Plants, ed plates, and embracing 
to cover postage (6 cents). To customers of last season sent free without app 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 


and Will be mailed on receipt of stamps 
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WELLS, RIC N & CO’S 
NEW IMPROVED 


the Purest, the 
Srightest and the ‘Best. 

—IT WILL not — 
Color the Buttermitk or Turn Rancid. 

t#It contains no Acid or Alkali.-43 
It is not our old Color, but a newoneso 
in refined oil, that it cannot change, 
ES= 


— MAK 


t=" BEWARE of imitations, and of all other ofl 
Colors, for they ge’ 


of Wells, 
& Co., is on the bottle and TAKE NO 





MOSELEY’S 





(PREAMERIES 


CAB! Ht T 
AND NIOR Used WITM or WITHOUT ICE 


For familie dairies, factories, the CromDani 
System ; for ho ete, &@ THE STO DARD 





re we have Agen i" 
ers, Butter Boxes, ts, : 
MOSELEY & STODDARD MANUF’G CO. 


C. H. THOMPSON & CO., Agents, 71 Clinton St., 
Boston, Mass. 3t6, 13, 15 


——_—_—___-_—> 
MILKING TUBES 


For Milking Cows with Sore or Obstructed 
Teats, Price 25 Cents. Mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of price. Descriptive Cir- 
cular, and our 


SEED CATALOGUE 


FOR 1885, 
Mailed Free to all who apply. Our Seeds 
are the BEST. 


BARLETT & DOW, 


Seed Growers and Dealers, 
LOWELL, MASS. 








13t6 
Pat. Channel Can Creamery, 
_Used in Dairies now al! over “the 
U. 8S. Makes more butter than any 





YY other process, with less ice. We manu- 
facture Churns, Butter Workers. 
ete. First order at wholesale, where we 
have no agents. 

Agents wanted. Send for circulars. 
WM. E. LINCOLN, CO., Warren, Mass., 
and Ft. Atkinsen, Wis. l0teow6 
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All Imported, Pan- 
orama & Perfumed 
is ke. nicely em 
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s Rolled 
Gold King for A) e 
Agents wauied, 


Sample Bb < nu Bros, Clint e,( 
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FOR ALL! $5 to $8 per day easily 
made. Costly outfit FREE. Address 
P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
4teow6 


THE SUGAR MAKER’S CHOICE. 


Twenty-five per cent more Sugar every 
yearand abetter qual- 
wy fom POST’S 
Galvanized Eure- 
ka Sap Spouts (han 
from any others, is the 
verdict of over 20,000 
Maple Sugar Makers t 








per hundred 


1.80 
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he sé n 1A 
fect working guaranteed. (); ial is nees 
to convince one « thelr superiority over all 
others. If every Sugar Make £~ tt 1 
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ing season, a full suy , ¥ the follow 

result. Ef you fail to procure a supply of 
Hardware dealer or Agent, I will delis 
No. 1, $4.00 per ' 
hundred, 
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S st s. Descriptive circular t free 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


EAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSE 


ou. Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
OSES—vwe deliver strong Pot Plants, suitable for 
immediate bloom, safely by mail at all Post Offices, 


Zirlepaia Varieties, your choice, all labeled, for 
i;1 


: for $2; 35 for $5; 100 for S12. Also 
OTHER VARIETIES 


RIETIES 2,3,& 1D FOR S 1 


according to value. Send for our New Guide, 76 pp 
elegantly illus. and choose from over 500 finest sorte 
Address, THE _DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co,, Pa. 
10teop6 





AGE TO 
None but 


OF 
West. 


55 YEARS 
ranch in the 


ROM 25 TO 
work on a cattle 
E. C. DUDLEY, 
ne tina Ne w ton € ‘ ntre, Mass. — 
EEN SEEDLINGS 
All sizes, great variety. 20,000.- 


rbor Vite Seedlings at 50 cents per 1000. 
Catalogues FREE. GEO. PINNEY, Sturgeon Bay, Wis, 


Address or call on 


for NURSERY- 
MEN & LARGE 


EVERGR 
peers. 





that I have heard from are enthusiastic in 
their approval of it. Not a word of disap- | 
,0intment from any of them. Believer! | 
Vell, I have induced four of my clerks to 
take the treatment. There is Mr. Johnson, | 
for instance. Come round to the office in the | 
morning and see him. He had catarrh so 
badly that at night he had to take a handker- | 
chief to bed with him, and to have a basin by 
the side of the bed, in which to expectorate 
during the hours when most people are asleep, 
and now, after a few weeks’ treatment, he is 
almost entirely rid of his trouble. His ears 
were clogged with catarrh discharge. They 
are now entirely free from it. 

‘‘And so I might tell you till morning of 
such cases, and others of similar importance 
and value. You cannot speak too highly of 
Compound Oxygen. You may give my opin- 
ion of it as strongly as you please.” 

The writer called to see Mr. Johnson and 
found him at his post, not only free from ca- 
tarrhal annoyance, but grateful for it, and en- 
thusiastic in his praises of Compound Oxygen. 
And now, if any one wishes to know all 
about this wonderful Compound Oxygen, let 
him write to Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 Gi- 
rard St., Philadelphia, and they will send him 
an interesting little book in which its discoy- 
ery, nature and action are fully described. It 
also contains a large record of remarkable 
cures which have been made during the last | 
twelve or thirteen years in all forms of chro- | 
nic ailment. 


Business Notices. 
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Catarrh. | 


rhe remarkable results Ina disease so uni 
versal and with such a variety of characteris- 
lies as Catarrh, prove how effectually Hood's 
Sarsapar illa, acting through the blood,reaches 
every part of the human system. A_ medi 
cine, like anything else, can be fairly judged 
only by its resulis. We point with pride to 
the glorious record Hood's Sarsaparilla has 
entered upon the hearts of thousands of peo- 
ple it has cured of catarrh. Price $1, or six 


or $5. C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

n * 4 d c 
Marriages and Deaths, 
MARRIED. 

In Westmoreland, N. H., Jan. 21, by Rev. Roswell 
Foster, Mr. Calvin T. Bond of Barre, Vt.,to Miss Ade- 
laide 8. Ramsey of Rumney, N 
In Holliston, Jan. 21, by Rev. George M. Adams, D. 
D., Albert W. Bullard of Boston to Mary T. T. Brooks 
of Holliston. 

In Winchester, Jan. 29, by Rev. Chas. R. Seymour, 
George W. Blanchard to Celista A. Cutting of Win- 
chester. 

In Hallowell, Me., Jan. 27, by Rev. Edward Chase, 


Alfred W. Fuller of Boston to Rosa E. R., youngest 
daughter of the late Hon. P. F. Sanborn. 











DIED. 


In East Boston, Jan. 27, Dea. Thomas D. Demond, 
70 yrs. 2 mos. 

In Dorchester, Jan. 30, John Farrington, 79 yrs. 

In Arlington, Jan. 26, Margaret Pendleton, wife of 
Stillman E. Chubbuck, formerly of Roxbury, 70 yrs. 8 
mos. 

In Auburndale, Jan. 24, Charles Haskell, 71 yrs. 3 
mos. 

In Cambridge, Jan. 22, Mary K. Sawin, daughter of 
the late Joseph Sawin, 84 yrs. 

In Cambridge, Jan. 26, Edmund Frost, 81 yrs. 4 mos. 
In Cambridgeport, Jan. 26, Stillman Messer, 80 yrs. 


mos. 
In East Somerville, Jan. 30, Mrs. Ann Waters, widow 
of Ebenezer Waters, 81 yrs. 5 mos. 

In Leominster, Jan. 24, Mrs. Elizabeth Joslin, 85 


yrs. 
In Lynn, Jan. 28, Nehemiah Barry, 85 yrs. 3 mos. 

In North Cambridge, Jan. 30, Mrs. Anna M. Dyer, 

82 yrs. 

n Roxbury, Jan. 29, Aaron Morse, 77 yrs. 10 mos. 

In Roxbury, Jan. 26, Frederick Trull, 74 yrs. 8 mos. 

In Salem, Jan. 22, Mrs. Mary P. Brooks, 85 yrs. 11 


mos. 
In South Yarmouth, Jan. 30, Isaiah Crocker, 76 yrs. 

In Waverly, Jan. 31, Alphronus Knights, 70 yrs. 

In Winchester, Jan. 26, Hannah P. Locke, widow of 

General B. L. Locke of Epsom, N. H., 77 yrs. 

In West Somerville, Jan. 26, Mrs. Jenny Warren, 93 


yrs. 1 mo. 
In Hampstead, N. H., Jan. 25, Isaac Tewksbury, M. 


., 90 yrs. 
At his winter residence, Woodside, Ga., Jan. 25, Ca 
leb Stetson, 84 yrs. 








ae Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER. 


Hew Advertisements. 
Wilson’s Spring Whiffletree. 


O MORE BRUISING YOUR HORSES’ 
stiff limbs; no breaking plow 


























Was appointed Brigadier-General, and during 


Montreal reaped a rich harvest 
from’ the earnival, ‘Thousands of dollars were 
spent by in many instances came 
fh-propabel #6 severity of the , and 
who invested heavily in seal and other expensive 
furs after their arrival in Canada. 


River, and the of 
ternational 








| of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Associations 


strongest, 
made. 
person intending to purchase 
should examine 
three oiling places, 


no oiling, and has no 


HIGHEST AWARD! 


A Silver Medal, at the 15th Annual I xhibition, 1884, 


STOVER WINDMILL. 


This old and reliable mill is the simp/est» 
and most durable Windmill 







Every farmer or other 
it. It takes 
rare of itseifin gales, has but 
turns on 
unti-_friction ball-bearings, which require 
superior in finish, 
xower Or workmanship. Send for Cata 
ogue and testimonials. 

HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., Sole New England 
13t50 Agents, 114 State Street, Boston. 


a E'ERRY'S 


Teer 
FOR a. 
1889... TO ALL! Ay U 7, Z 





Will be mailed FR FE 

to all applicants 

and to customers of last year Without 
ordering it. It contains illustrations, prices, 
descriptions and directions for planting all 
Vegetable and Flower SEEDS, BULBS, etc, 


D.M.FERRY &CO.°SiSO'T 


‘CURE FOR GARGET. 


had the garget; would 
used one bottle of 
and now seventy- 

The cow stiffened all 

REUBEN DYER. 


®\ BETH, had a cow that 
have sold her for five dollars; he 
Wallingford’s Garget Cure, 
five dollars would not buy her. 
up. The cow is now well. 


W. W. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors, 


Portland, Maine. 


GOODWIN & CO., Boston Agents. 


GEO. C. 


5t2 





NEW SYS 


Every or 
my plan wi 
System ot M bovines 
plensant and profitab! Hove ared 


I ha 
Jollars Protit from sale of Rox 


“Honey from One Five « 
Bees in One Year USTRATED Crrevt oF LI 
Particutars Free. Write ror rr. Addres 

Mrs. LIZZIE E. COTTON, West Gorham, Maine 


4t4 
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DVANCE So">avs TOMATO 
Earliest of all, round, amooth, bright red, 
ood shipper, best qual- 





ity. pte ty Ts centstamps. Try it. 
@ SOUND VEGETABLE SEEDS 
Seed Potatoes, Small Fruit Plants, in great va- 


riety. Best kinds, fair prices. 1885 catalogue free. 
NK FORD & SON, Sunnyside, Kavenna, O 
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To the Farmers of Massachusetts. 
HE TRUSTEES OF THE MASSACHU- 
chusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture here 
by notify the Farmers of Massachusetts that, upon 
giving notice to either of the undersigned by telegraph, 
of any disease eXisting among their swine, a Veterina- 
ry Surgeon will be sent, as soon as possible, to exam 
ine the cases, free of any charge to them, for thirty 
days from date. . 
THO. MOTLEY, Forest Hills. 
F. H. APPLETON, 23 Court St., Boston. 
E. F. BOWDITCH, Framingham. 
Boston, Jan. 20, 1885. 3t4 


THE POULTRY WORLD 


AS BEEN PUBLISHED OVER THIR- 
teen years. Is the best Monthly Magazine ever 
published upon fowl-keeping, for pleasure and for 
profit. Splendidly illustrated. Practical. 
$1.25 PER YEAR. 


THE AMERICAN POULTRY YARD, 


The only weekly Journal in existence which is devoted 
exclusively to poultry. $1.50 per year. Both periodi- 


cals to one address, $2. 
H. H. STODDARD, 
Editor and Publisher, 
Hartford, Ct. 











3 
Mill, Farm Families, 
HELP FURNISHED, and single hands a spe- 
cialty. With our contracts and the depressed times, 
Farmers can get winterservice, save dollars, and have 
time to read, think and plan, wisdom says try and 
prove. CHARLES T. PARSONS, Agt. 
North , Mass. 5249 


Thomas P. Simpson, Washington, 
PATENTS | 


D.C. No pay asked for patent un- 
ebtained. 8t46 








rite for inventor’s guide. 
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allperfumed, New designs, little beauties, Gold 
ARDS Verses, Mottoes and Hidden Name, 
an elegant prize, l0c. Ivory Card Co., Clintonville, Ct, 

26149 


aye 50 Lovely Chromos with name, 10 ets. 5 paces 





ple sheet 50c. E. H, PARDEE, New Haven,Ct 





12 Hidden Name Cards 1 5c. 4 pks. ring and sam 
Ds 
mb. 


gaa ee VEL LOW 
BUTTER 


us to know where and 
how to get it 
extraexp: 
by druggists, grocers 
Four sizes, 15c. 250. 50c. $1.00. 


without 
ense. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


13t6 
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Caution to Farmers & Dealers. 
In selecting HARPOON FORKS 
(Double or Single), accept only those 
having thereon imprint of our TRADE 
MARK, thereby secure a GENUINE NEL- 
LIS FoRK, and avoid infringement fees. 

4 ; By sending your address on postal we 
furnish illustrations for mowing and stacking. Also 
M'n f's Ag’t’l Steels, Iron heels, Iron ) eg 
M’t’d Harrows, Seeders, Riding Plows & Cultivators 
Graders, &c. : 
4t6 A. J. NELLIS & CO., Pittsburg, Pa, 


Wanted, a Cood Farm Hand 
\HAT IS ALSO A GOOD TEAMSTER TO 
work on a cattle ranch in the West, from 25 to 
35 years old preferred; if he uses whisky, need not 
apply. E. C. DUDLEY, 
6tf Newton Centre, Mass. 
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Stockbridge Aanures. 


Prices Reduced. Standard Maintained. 


on The potees : oe of these well known manures have 
ass top dressing, and as this fertilizer has given very gene isfac 

A... ‘ y general satisfaction, its sale will no doubt be 

greatly a i. ae potato and corn manures will also have an increased sale, because of the very satis- 
mee Boe beer donee tan nares have always given, and particularly the past two years. The Stockbridge Ma- 
e richest fertilizers sold, and at the prices the cheapest in the market. They more 

aa ed pe place 4 ao manure than any other kinds and one bag gece an far as two of ordinary fertil. 
conding Grediy’sn es. © read our new pamphiet, copies of which may be obtained from our local agents, or by 


BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY, BOSTON & NEW YORK. 


ALL NEW---WAIT FOR IT, 


ILLUSTRATED, DESCRIPTIVE, PRICED, COMBIN 
ED CATALOGUE OF 


SEEDS AND AGRICULTURAL TOOLS, 


WOODEN WARE, &c., sent Free. 
Buxton’s Yellow Globe Danvers Onion Seed, $1.00 Ib. 
Dakota Red Potato, 42 1-2 bush. raised from 1 Ib. seed. 

New Early Arlington Celery, 75¢ 0z., $8.00 Ib. 
Eclipse Beet, and all other Novelties, for 1885. 


been reduced from last year; especially the price of 

















THE MONARCH INGUBATOR. 





WALTHAM, Dec. 11th, 1884. 


The Committee on awarding the prize of fo 
ars offered by the “W althase Fanciers’ Club’ for the 
yest approved Incubator in actual operation, hatching 
chickens during the Exhibition, Dec. 9, and 11 
854, award the oe to the Monarch Incubator, in. 
vented and exhibited by James Rankin of South 
Easton, Mass.; and the committee do hereby certify 
that the hatch was 95 per cent of 475 eggs which were 
placed in the Incubator the first day the exhibition 
opened, and that the eggs were out of the Incubator 
three hours and fifteen minutes in trans ,ortation, and 
were transported forty miles by rail, and four miles by 
carriage road before arriving at the Exhibition. 
J. H. Swasey, 

W. E. Suepp, 

GEORGE WOOLLEY. 
This Incubator is a perfect self-regulator, 
hat its action can be understood at a glance. 
It is reliable, safe and sure, so safe that it is impos- 
ible to injure the eggs with too much heat, and so 
sure that it has never hatched with me lese than 90 
per cent of the eggs, from that to 100 per cent. It is a 
universal favorite in this region. Numbers of our pat- 
rons report from 1500 to 2000 chicks during the spring 
months of 1884. Send for circular. 


JAMES RANEIN, 
SOUTH EASTON, Mass. 
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Committee. 
80 simple 
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D LADIES AND GENTLEMEN who 
wish tc make @8 to @4 a day easily at their 
Work sent by mail.N 

stamp Crown M’f’g. Co., 
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New Style, Embossed Hidden Name and C 
Cards no 2alike, name on, 10c., 13 packs $1 
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Keal Estate---Stock. 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE! 


550 HEAD ON HAND. 
Largest and Choicest Herd in this Country. 


hromo Visiting 
Warranted best 
Nassau, N. 





PARKER & WOOD, 


Agricultural Tools, Seeds, Woodenware, 


AND WoOoD’S ICE TOOLS. 
No. 49 North Market St., BOSTON. 


COMMON SENSE 
FERTILIZERS. 


REAL VALUE > 
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Use our Goods and get the larg- 
est returns for the smallest outlay, 
They are positively the cheapest. 


Neos 
SP ae a 
Scrive —- REU 
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A comparative test of Fertilizers, made at the Rhode Island State 
Farm, at Cranston, showed that the ‘Common Sense” produced nearly 
20 per cent., more potatoes than any other. Hundreds of testimonials 
from the leading Farmers of New England attest its excellence and cheap- 
ness. Send for our Pamphlet for 1885, containing price list and full in- 
structions, mailed free on application. 


Gommon Sense Fertilizer Mnfg. Co., 


42 Congress Street, Boston. 
DANIEL RUSSELL, President. CEO. A. SAFFORD, Treasurer. 
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Every Animal Selected by a Member of the 
Firm in Person. 





Over thirty yearly records made in this herd average 
14,212 ths. 5 ounces; average age of cows 44 years. 

In 1881 our entire herd of mature cows averaged 
14,164 ths. 15 ounces. 

In 1832 our entire herd of eight three-year-olds aver- 
aged 12,388 ths. 9 ounces. 

April 1, 1884, ten cows in this herd had made records 
from 14,000 to 18,000 ths each, averaging 15,608 ths 6 3-10 


ounces. 


For the year ending June, 1884, five mature cows 
averaged 15,621 ths. 1 2-5 ounces. 

Seven heifers of the Netherland Family, five of 
them 2 years old and two 3 years old, averaged 11,556 
Ibs. 1 2-5 ounces. 


BUTTER RECORDS. 
Nine cows averaged 17 ths. 54 ounces per week. 
Eight heifers, 3 years old, averaged 13 ths. 43 ozs. 
per week. 
Fleven heifers, two years old and younger, averaged 
10 Ibs. 3 ounces per week. 
The entire original imported Netherland Family of 
six cows (two being but 3 years old) averaged 16 tbs. 
7 7-12 ounces per week. 
When writing always mention the N. E. Farmer. 


SMITHS & POWELL, 


L -y ESIDE STOCK FARM, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
lt 


- Winsted, Ct., Farms. 


I can sell you a Farm of any size at so low a price it 
will surprise you, near the rapidly growing, wide awake 
borough of Winsted, where 20 or more manufactories 
turn out seythes, clocks, bolts, axles, castings, hard- 
ware, cutlery, pins, shears, hosiery, silk goods, leather, 
carriages, chisels, wrenches, hoes, etc., etc. The loca- 
tions are pleasant and healthful. The buildings in 
most instances cost the price of the farms, and the land 
will grow any and every crop that nature ever produc 
ed. Come and see me. No charge for showing myself 
or the farms. Drop a line a day ahead. Get off at 
West Winsted Depot. Look for the homeliest man on 
the platform. E. H. BARBER, West Winsted, 
Ct 4 





he SALE.---FARMS, ORANGE 
Groves, Timber and Mineral Lands, in Southern 

States and Mexico. yr. R. STUART, 
13t5 1 62 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 
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nearly I ,000 Acres 
of the Choicest Farm- 
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Oo tc 36.00 
er acre,on Terms tha’ 
are within the reach of 
Everyone. 5 il 

farm in the best Grain 
Region in the world and 
leave the marshes, stumps, 
stones and worn-out lands 
the East. - Don’t wait, 
now is the time te buy. 
Going rapidly, and prices 
will advance soon. _For 
ma guides and all 
information, apply to 
SHAS. E. SIMMONS, 


Commissioner, 
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Vv , i] FARMS&MILLS 
” i ] For Sale & Exchange. 
a FREE Catal . 
. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Richmend, Va. 
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, Legal Aotices. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
/ SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, Next of Kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the Estate of CAROLINE J.NASON, 
late of Winchester, in said County, deceased, Greet 
ing: Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be 
the last will and testament of said deceased has been 
yresented to said Court, for Probate, by Susie C. 
BAILEY, of said Winchester, who preys that letters 
testamentary may be issued to her, the executrix 
therein named, and that she may be exempt from giv- 
ing a surety or sureties on her bond pursuant to said 
will and statute; You are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of February next, 
at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, if any 
you have, against the same. And said petitioner is 
hereby directed to give public notice thereof, by pub- 
lishing this citation once a week, for three succes- 
sive weeks, in the newspaper called the NEw ENG- 
LAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last publica- 
tion to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this ninth day of December in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eightyfour. 

3t6 - TYLER, Regist 


SEASONABLE SEEDS. 


White and Black Seeded Tennis-Ball Lettuce, 
Long Scarlet Radish, 
French Breakfast Radish, 
Scarlet Forcing Carrot, 
All Varieties of Tomato Seed, 


Hot Bed Mats. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY ONION SETS FOR SPRING USE. 


Seeds by Mail is one of our Specialties. 


WW. WW. RAWSON & CO., 
34 SO. MARKET STREET, BOSTON, Mass, 


ONLY $1.50 a pair. 


USUALLY RETAILED AT $2.50, 


These cuts are made from Photographs of Shoes such as we send. 
On receipt of 1 5 we will send pre 

paid to any address ° one pair of 
Elegant Button Boots, WORKED BUT- 
TON HOLES, cither in Hid, Goat or Glove 
This cut shows our Ladies’ Top Hid, Foxed. Mention size ur Ladies’ Glove Top 
Kid or Goat Button Boot. | state address plainly. Address Kid, Foxed Button Boot. 
CONSUMERS BOOT & SHOE CO., 4 P. 0. SQUARE, OR BOX 3305, BOSTON, Mass. 
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Send Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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As lately introduced, has no equal in the world. It 1t work in the feld 
has distanced thatof all competitors. It is, in » doing in o 
passage, the work of four or five old-style imy S68 
ceding the cumbersome and expensive two-horse t 
JK” HAND SEED-DRILLS AND WH 
newest and best, lightest and strongest known Th 
each with special merits, no two alike or ¢ 
labor-saving. Let no Farmer or Gardener fail to study uy 
winter evenings our 1885 CATALOGUE, which gives redux I 
careful and exact engravings of these different machines, and such des 
tions as will enable the reader to judge correctly « merits 
pages and forty engravings. Free to all. ‘ nee « 
» Phila 


8. L. Allen & Oo., Mfrs,, 127 & 129 Oath 
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SOWER > 


Sows all grains, grass seeds, plaster, salt, ashes, 
commercial fertilizers everything requiring 
broadcasting—any quantity per acre, better and 
faster than any other method. SAVES SEED 
by sowing perfectly even. Not affected by wind, as 
. seed is not thrown upwards. Sows half or full 
>> ty.@net, on either or both sides of wagon Readily 
sattached to any wagon or cart without injury, and 
used wherever they can be driven. Lasts a life. 
ime. Sows 8 acres wheat per day. Crop one- 
fourth larger than when drilled. Only perfect 
!’- Broadcaster made; most accurate agricultural 
-“Amplement in the world, Endorsed and recom. 
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ce for new free illustrated catalorue with 


Cc. W. DORR, Manager fall information and hundreds of testimonials. 


RACINE SEEDER COMPANY, 187 FOURTH 8T., DES MOINES, IOWA, 
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BY THE 


ECLIPSE INCUBATOR 


SCAN BE OPERATED BY A CHILD 
Send for Circulars and Price List. 


Zz. WAN NOORDEN & Co., Boston, Mass. 


VINE 













HEADQUARTERS 
for NIAGARA, now 
offered without restric- 
tions to planters for first 
time. yr. vines, mail, 

each. None genuine 
without seal “Nj 






White Grape o” 
Special Terms to Agents. 
HE LARGES 
Agent for the NEW WHITE GRAPE ABE? EST 
Illustrated Catal, 


FREDONI 
Jew York. 
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rate to dealers, Agente wanted, Ni 
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OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the trusts under the will 
of EMERY WILLARD, late of Brighton, in said 
County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, a petition has 
been presented to said Court by CHARLES C. Cos 
LEIGH, of Boston, in the County of Suffolk, praying 
to be appointed trustee, under the will of said deceas- 
ed, which has been proved in said Court; You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be 
held at Cambridge, in said County of Midd!esex, on the 
second Tuesday of February next, at nine o’clock in 
the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And said petitioner is ordered to serve 
this citation, by publishing the same once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the NEw ENGLAND FAr- 
MER, printed at Boston, the last publication to be two 
“se at least, before said Court. 
itness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this nineteenth day of be aay’ in the year 
t hundred and eighty-five. 
4. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSA ° 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of LORIETTE D. 
HAYFORD, late of Newton, in said County, de- 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, a certain instrument pur- 
porting to be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased, has been presented to said Court, for . 
by Francis H. BULLENS, who prays that letters tes- 


be issued to him, the executor therein 


named, and that he aay 50 coemet Som giving © su. 
rety or sureties on his bond pursuant to will and 
statute; You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at , in said County of Mid- 
diesex, on the second y of Fe next, at 
nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, 


one thousand e 





have, soanes the same. And said petitioner is hereby 
directed to give public notice thereof, by 
this citation once a week, for three successi 
Se So pergeres abet Ooo Ree Breage Perea. 
nD 
Wisse SOME “onooms, non, utes 
° 
said : sixteenth day of Janary, in the year 
oue eight hundred 





Rolled Gold Ring and sample sheet for agts. Se 
26t47 
|, Perfumed and Hidden Name U. 
a for 7 Ic. stamns. 
de. CARD CO, NORTHFORD, CONN, 
1302 


WALKER --THE BEST 
WAS 


lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the 








Rollers, which prevent the breaking of buttons and injury to clothes, 

AGENTS WANTED Exclusive territory. Retail price, $8.00. 

Agents’ sample, $3.50. ) Also the cele 

brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS st Menufacturers’ lowest prion 

Circulars free. We refer to editor of this paper. Address ERLE WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 
3-46 





HARNESS THE WIND 


BY USING THE 


MANVEL 
WIND ENGINE 


Cc Wind Mills on hand at BOSTON, NEW YORK CITY, ROCHESTER, 
N, ¥., PHILADELPHIA, Pa., and many ether points, operating our experi- 
enced men to plan and execute work from these points, enables us to do superior 
work — , thus satisfaction to the buyer. We contract te 
Fonck WATER trom or Cy TO ANY POINT, for FAR- 

DAIRYMEN, GARDENERS, FLORISTS, VILLAGES, PRI- 
VATE RESIDENCES, &c. We can refer you to parties ee A Write for our Cat- 
glegee of Punetes and Tanks, &c., giving us an idea of the of work you want 





B. S. WILLIAMS & CO., KALAMAZOO, MICHICAN, 
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A cerrarn brother, nameless here, de- 








From Cassell’s Magazine. 
MY NBIGHBOR UP-STAIRS. 








BY MATTHIAS BARR. 





All day long she singeth a song, 
My little neighbor over my head; 
And half the night I can see her light 
On the opposite houses glitter red. . 
And I marvel much what her thoughts may be, 
Sitting alone in her garret there; 
Is ever one of them all of me? 
Of me, alas! with the grizzled hair— 
The painter wiiling and ready to paint 
The head of an alderman or a saint, 
Should fate or chance to his luckless door, 
Send one or both with a guinea or more. 
And some have whispered, and whisper still: <8 
Worse daubs than that fellow’s our chambers fill. 


A week ago, a glimpse of her face 
I caught as she passed by my hiding place; 
And I treasured away the — of her eyes 
In my heart, and worked it into my skies; 
And to-day in the head of my old friend Jack, 
Blue eyes I have painted instead of black. 
An orphan she, this many a year, 

Come from the green fields far away, 
To toil in the heart of the city here 

For a bare subsistence from day to day. 
Hearken again to the click, click, click ; 

Was ever music so sweet before 
As the fall of her foot on the trembling floor, 
As she plies the treadle, now slow, now quick, 
Of the fairy machine that wins her bread? 


Ah, little neighbor, over my head! 

You have your trials and I have mine— 

I, rough and bearish, and you divine. 

You have your dreams of the present day, 

1 of the future. Well, who shall say 

But that in the ages yet to be 

Shall live some proof of my love for thee? 
When folks shall say: “He could paint a girl 
Better, in sooth, than a duke or earl.” 


1 hear her foot on the creaking stair, 
Softly she comes: ah, well-a-day! 
I might have had a daughter as fair, 
Had Love but triumphed and had his way. 
I might have found by my lonely hearth 
Laughter and music, and joy and mirth ; 
I might have had—but enough, enough, 
Away with the past, and such sorry stuff! 
Ah! there she trips with her nimble feet, 
Over the gutter and down the street. 
Yet who, of all the many that pass, 
Bestow a thought on my little lass? 
Or the grizzled fogey who watches above, 
Dreamily murmuring in his love: 
“Perhaps I may find a daughter, yet, 
And you a father, my little pet!”’ 








From London Truth. 


A TOY DRAMA. 


Colonel Poland, of the Indian age 4 and 
late of the Hussars, was a man whose ill luck 
had long been —— among his friends. 
He had originally joined a crack cavalry regi- 
ment, in which he was by far the most popu- 
lar officer. But good nature was a more con- 
spicuous quality in Frank Poland’s character, 
than discretion, and in an evil moment he 
backed a brother officer's bills for a very con- 
siderable amount. Needless to say that his 
friend absconded, and was declared bankrupt, 
and that Poland, being only a younger son, 
with a small allowance, was obliged to ex- 
change into a regiment of Indian native cav- 
alry. 

He was a married man, with a delicate wife 
and a couple of young children, and the cli- 
mate speedily made his wife a chronic invalid, 
while the children faded away and died be- 
fore their parents’ eyes. The unfortunate 
man was too poor to afford to send them to 
England, and his father declined to assist 
him, saying, with more truth than kindness, 
that he had been the cause of his own ruin, 
and must make the best of his altered circum- 
stances. 

Grief almost killed Mrs. Poland, and near- 
ly broke the Major’s heart—for he was not 
Colonel, then. He would have resigned his 
commission, and left the country he looked 
upon as accursed, but necessity kept him at 
his post, and he lived on, a dreary, hopeless 
existence, among a people he hated, and in a 
land which had become detestable to him. 
Two years after the death of their second 
child, a third was born to the Colonel and 
his wife—a son, whom they called Rupert. 
The two loved this youngest baby with a de- 
votion that was almost pitiful in its intensity, 
for they dreaded the fatal air of the place 
and scarcely dared to hope that he would es- 
cape the fate of his brother and sister; but 
Rupert was a strong, healthy child, and for 
the first three years of his life scarcely had a 
day’s illness. 

Poland began think his luck had turned at 
last. He had recently been promoted toa 
Colonelcy, and shortly expected to command 
his regiment ; his wife, too, seemed to revive 
in the delight of her boy’s existence, and Ru- 
pert himself was as little spoiled as any child 
could be, considering the amount of affection 
which was lavished upon him. 

But just when the prospects of the family 
seemed to brighten, a new terror rose to tor- 
ment the luckless Colonel. His child began 
to show premonitory symptoms of the same 
wasting disease which was already so terribly 
familiar to his parents, and the chance of los- 
ing him, too, began to present itself with 
dreadful persistence before their imagination. 
So far, indeed, there was no cause for imme- 
diate alarm. Poland’s perceptions were 
quickened by his overpowering anxiety and 
affection, or he would scarcely have noticed 
that little Rupert’s face occasionally wore a 
hectic flush, and that he seemed to tire of 
play sooner than was altogether natural. 

Husband and wife, for along time, there- 
fore, kept up the painful farce of pretending 
to ignore each other’s fears, but an explana- 
tion was finally inevitable. Poor Mrs. Po- 
land, vainly striving to check her tears, im- 
plored her husband to tell her candidly if any- 
thing was really wrong with her darling, and 
he was forced to admit that the doctor had 
recommended a sea voyage anda change of 
climate. 

‘**And how the poor child is to get either 
the one or the other I’m sure] can’t imagine,” 
he groaned. 

‘Surely your father would do something if 
he only knew!” 

But the Colonel shook his head very dreari- 
ly. 

“T can’t ask him, my dear; no, there is 
nothing else for it; I must send in my papers, 
and we must try to keep out of the work- 
house somehow or other. Anything to save 
Rupert.” 

And so the matter was settled. Colonel 
Poland was to resign his commission, and the 
little family were to start for England by an 
early steamer. But the very day before he 
sent in his papers, it happened that an old 
comrade of the Colonel’s was passing through 
the station in which he was quartered—Sur- 
geon Major Bradley, who had been invalided 
home, and was making the best of his way to 
England with bis wife. 

They stayed a couple of nights at Bunda- 
pore, and sympathized deeply with the Po- 
ands in their dilemma. Dr. Bradley seemed 
to take a great fancy to Rupert; he was 
childless himself. On the second morning he 
came to the Colonel and offered to take charge 
of the boy until his parents returned to Eng- 
land. 

‘It would really be rather a favor than 
otherwise,” he protested. ‘‘My wife and I 
are very dull by ourselves, and if you could 
only trust us, 1am sure we would take as 
good care of the boy as if he were our own. 
But you know you must make up your mind 
at once.” 

The Colonel grasped his friend’s hand in 
silence, but he did not quite realize the posi- 
tion. 

‘I don’t want to press you,” said Bradley, 
‘‘but it certainly seems a pity that you should 
cut the Service now, and starve on half pay, 
when there is such an easy way out of the dif- 
ficulty.” 

So, after a long discussion between Poland 
and his wife, it was settled that the Colonel 
should accept his friend’s offer, and send Ru- 
pert to E gant, while he and his wife re- 
mained at Bundapore. 

There was very little time for preparation, 
or for prolonged leave-taking. The poor 
mother strove to console herself with the 
thought that her child’s life would be saved, 
but she suffered terribly in parting from him, 
while the Colonel’s feelings were none the 
less seep because his manhood forbade him 
to parade them. As for Rupert, he had tak- 
en wonderfully to his new friends, and as his 
old nurse went with him, his childish sorrow 
was soon consoled by the novelty of the jour- 
ney, and the change of scene. 

wo years passed, and the Polands were 
almost reconciled to the separation by the 
comforting letters they constantly recived 
from Dr. Bradley. Rupert was growing up a 
strong, healthy boy. He was vosheniiy 
sharp and intelligent, and had by no means 
forgotten his parents. The Bradleys were 
living near Tunbridge Wells, as oy 
they thought, was not good for children, and 
the country air suited Rupert to perfection. 

Mrs. Poland almost lived upon these let- 
ters, in which her little one’s life was so mi- 
nutely and faithfully depicted, that she was 
tempted to forget the dreary waste of sea 
which lay between them. In another 
the Colonel would : "¥.c on a good pension, 
and then they would be again united. Ru- 
pert had had only one misfortune—his old 
native nurse was dead—but Mrs. Bradle 
said that she thought she had found an excel- 
lent substitute. 

Only six month’s were wanting to complete 
the Colonel’s term of service, when, by the 
same mail, arrived a couple of letters from 
England, one ina black-bordered envelope, 
obdvonand in a stiff, formal hand, and the 
other from Dr. Bradley. The Colonel opened 
the black-edged letter, and handed the other 
to his wife. The first was from a lawyer, 
curtly informing him that his father and elder 
brother had both been drowned on a yachting 
trip. 

P Good God, how awful!” cried Poland. 

His father had been his worst enemy, and 
his brother had never raised his little finger 


to help him. But blood is thicker than wa- 
ter, and the good man was gri shocked 
by the news. As he at the open let- 
ter, he suddenly heard a shriek, and turning 
round, saw that his wife had fallen, fainting, 
to the floor. 

‘“‘Why, Bessie, what is the matter ?” he ex- 
claimed, and then his eye fell on the letter 
from Dr. Bradley. Picking it up he strove 
to revive his wife as he toread it. The 
first few sentences turned his bronzed face 


white to the lips. 

Rupert was Tost! He and his nurse had 
disappeared, and not a trace could be found 
of them. Detectives had been set to work, 
still nothing had resulted from their exertions 
but vague and unsatisfactory clues. Rewards 
had been offered, and scores of children had 
been inspected, but Rupert was not among 
them. . Bradley wrote that he and his 
wife were almost beside themselves with 
anxiety, and dreaded to meet Col. Poland, 
who would never forgive them for having been 
the innocent cause of this unlooked-for catas- 


trophe. ens T 

Poland called the servents to take his wife 
to her room, feeling utterly stunned and help- 
less. 

One thing was clear in his mind—that he 
must sail for England without a day’s delay, 
whatever the cost might be. And then he 
suddenly remembered that he was now a rich 
man, and in the bitterness of his heart cursed 
his cruel fate, which ever seemed to mock 
him with vain hopes of happiness. Presently 
the unhappy mother recovered from her 
swoon, and awoke to the full sense of her 
misfortunes. The Colonel utterly failed to 
console her; indeed, his own despair was too 
evident to permit him to inspire either hope 
or comfort. 

‘‘But perhaps he is found by this time,” he 
said 


‘‘No, no!” moaned his wife; ‘‘they would 
have telegraphed. I shall never see him 
again !” 

On the misery of the return journey—the 
journey to which the Colonel and his wife had 
looked forward so eagerly for years—it is 
needless to dwell. In six weeks’ time they 
were in England, and had learnt all there was 
to hear of their loss. 

Not the smallest trace had been found of 
the child and nurse, except that the detectives 
were ically certain that they had gone to 
London, and there disappeared utterly. 

What had induced the woman to take this 
extraordinary step, Doctor and Mrs. Bradley 
utterly failed to imagine. She had always 
been a steady, honest girl, and the mystery 
was beyond their comprehension. So, with a 
mighty effort, the poor Colonel forgave his 
friends, and settled down into a life spent in 
unremitting, toilsome, and ever-tantalizing 
search for the lost child. He spared neither 
money nor trouble in the one object of his ex- 
istence. He searched every work-house, hos- 
pital, infirmary, and aon in London, until 
his eyes were weary and his heart sick with 
disappointed longing. He made fruitless 
journeys all over England in search of a 
fancied resemblance, or led by the plausible 
tale of an impostor. And after a year so 
spent, he was forced to confessto himself that 
his chance of success grew more and more re- 
mote. 

Mrs. Poland’s health had somewhat im- 
pe by the change of climate, but she, too, 

ad small pleasure in life, so long as her son 
could not be found. 

The Colonel's relatives laughed at him be- 
hind his back for his apparently useless per- 
sistence. 

“Of course the little beggar’s dead,” re- 
marked to his friends young Martin Poland, 
who, by the way, was the Colonel's presump- 
tive heir. ‘‘He always was a weakly brat. 
Just imagine spending your life in running 
about from Poplar to Seven Dials, and from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats, to see every 
child in the Kingdom who happens to have 
light hair and blue eyes! It’s positively irri- 
tating to see the head of the family make such 
an idiot of himself!” 

‘It would be rather awkward for you, too, 








if the child is found,” suggested a malicious 
old gentleman, whose mission in life was to 
rub people the wrong way. 

“Oh, I should be too delighted !” replied 
Martin; ‘‘but Iam afraid the old Colonel 
will be imposed upon, you know, and adopt 
some scrap of humanity that does not belong 
to him.” 


Poland and his wife hoped against hope, and 
took a somewhat melancholy pleasure in do- 
ing all they could to relieve the wretchedness 
of the poor little gutter children whom they 
found in work-houses and hospitals, and even 
in the streets. 

Christmas was drawing near, and the Colo- 
nel, according to his custom, was full of be- 
nevolent plans for the welfare of these waifs 
and strays of infant humanity. One day an 
announcement caught his eye that a certain 
paper proposed to raise a fund for providing 
toys for Christmas presents for these child- 
ren. 

‘A splendid idea!” cried the worthy man. 
“T'll send them them a subscription at once ; 
and we'll go round to the shops, Bessie, an 
buy. some toys for them, too.” 

is wife eagerly assented, and they spent 
an afternoon and a good many sovereigns in 
buying such an assortment as they felt con- 
vinced would do much to relieve the misery of 
= a friendless little sufferer. 

‘By the way,” said Mrs. Poland, ‘‘I see 
that there is a competition for the best home- 
made toy. I used to be rather clever at that 
sort of thing.” 

The mother’s voice failed her, as she 
thought of the lost darling whose eagerly ex- 
pectant face had done so much to inspire her 
dexterity. 

The Colonel pressed her arm in mute sym- 
pathy, and said: 

‘Do, dear; it will be anice occupation for 
you.” 

They spent a good part of the evening in 
deciding what form the proposed toy should 
take. 

‘‘What do you say to a doll’s house?” 
asked Mrs. Poland, after several other sug- 
gestions had been discarded as impracticable ; 
‘‘made, you know, asa model of our old 
bungalow. I don’t think it would be diffi- 
cult.” 

“Capital, my dear; you must set to work 
at once, and I'll help you.” 

So the bungalow was duly begun, and in 
due time was finished off to admiration. Mrs. 








Poland was really sorry when the moment 
came to part with it; the sweet and bitter 
memories it called up, although they cost her 
many tears, seemed to lift her out of her ter- 
rible sorrow, and, woman-like, she took a sad 
acces: in reproducing in miniature, the 

ouse where she had endured so much misery. 
The little model seemed to bring her nearer 
to her lost boy, and she loved it almost asa 
friend. 

“I wonder who will get the bungalow ?” she 
said to the Colonel, when the doll’s house 
had been duly packed and sent off to its des- 
tination. 

“I'm afraid I can’t say, my dear,” answered 
her husband, ‘‘but I believe we can easily find 
out.” 

‘I think I should like to know what be- 
comes of it.” 

**So you shall, Bessie; I'll see to that,” 
said Colonel Poland, always eager to gratify 
her every fancy. 


- * * * + * 
The scene was a ward of an East-end hos- 
pital for children. 


Low-voiced, neatly-dressed nurses were 
passing to and fro among numbers of little 
cots, each of which contained some tiny 
scraps of suffering humanity. But the rest- 
less limbs were quieter than usual, the queru- 
lous cries less frequent; there was a rare look 
of delighted expectation upon the upturned 
faces; eyes were brighter, cheeks flushed 
with a color that was not altogether hectic, 
and small tongues showed an invincible dispo- 
sitlon to chatter, which the nurses’ authority 
could not altogether restrain. 

For Christmas was close at hand, and with 
Christmas came, so the children had heard, 
all sorts of beautiful toys, such as none had 
ever dreamed of being able to call their own; 
Christmas cards, new sixpences, and joys 
wonderful and altogether beyond imagination. 

And presently rapturous expectation ended 
in blissful reality; a chorus of delight and 
surprise filled the long, formal room, where 
cries of pain, were, alas, much more frequent, 
and every child in the ward fondled some toy 
which chased the look of: suffering from its 
face, and infused into its dull life a new and 

isite pleasure. 

ne little fellow alone did not seem satis- 
fied with the splendid woolly donkey which 
had fallen to his share. He cast wistful and 
wondering looks upon the prize which had 


been bestowed wi his neighbor—a doll’s 
house of a unusual j 
«“‘What’s the matter, Bob?” asked a nurse, 


very kindly, with whom Bob was an especial 
favorite. 

‘Please, nurse, may I see Ada’s doll’s 
ee ?” pleaded the child. -- 

“But, Bob, know o to be con- 
tent with the donkey.” = 

“Oh, please, nurse, may I look at it?” 

And woman had not ¢he heart to 
refuse. Ada was a contented child, and was 
easily prevailed upon to relinquish, her claim 
to the doll’s house, and to transfer her affec- 
tions to the donkey. And Bob lay staring at 
bie SE ee never take his eyes 
off it. 

‘‘Are you satisfied now, Bob ?” 

But Bob’s eyes filled with tears, and he 
Rages, as though he hl expected’ 0 van 

, as ex) to van- 
ish away from his sight. 

“It’s like the house we used to live in, 
nurse, ever so long ago,” he said. is is 
where the nursery was; and Mamma used to 
sleep wg Oh, nurse, shall I ever see Mam- 
ma 

“Of course you will, Bob,” answered the 


nurse, with a catch in her throat, and wonder- 
ing what the little fellow could be thinking 
about. ‘‘But cheer up, darling, you mustn't 
to-day, of all days in the year.” 

ere was a stir at the other end of the 
ward, as some visitors entered to see the 
children and their toys. Two of them were 
a tall, ey a very erect and 
stiff, accompani a lady some years 
younger than himself, with a sad expression 
and wistful eyes. 

“T think, , your toy was sent into 
this ward,” said the Superintendent, who act- 
ed as guide; ‘“‘but Mrs. Price will know. A 
doll’s cosek Mrs. Price, with only one story 
and a veranda.” 

‘Yes, Madam,” said Mrs. Price, hurrying 
up tothem. ‘‘I gave it to one child, but an- 
other pleaded so hard for it that I let him 
have it, instead of his own toy. ‘This way, if 


you any 
‘«‘What is the name of the little pleader?” 
quickly asked the Colonel, strangely interest- 


“Robert Home,” answered the nurse, sur- 

rised; ‘‘at least, so we were told. He was 
ound a month ago in a wretched den in 
Shoreditch, and has been very ill with a slow 
fever. His mother went off with a sailor, and 
left him starving—the wretch! In the cot, 
just beyond—there !” 

As she spoke; they approached the cot, but 
the little occupant was too much absorbed in 
the contemplation of his new treasure, to no- 
tice them. So he went on talking to himself 
about it : 

“Yes, I’m sure we used to live here; this 
is my room—and papa’s study—and the dog- 
kennel—and , 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the Colonel, 
‘what can this mean?” 

But almost before the words were uttered, 
his wife sprang forward, and, seizing the 
child by its little shoulders, turned its start- 
led face full into her own. 

And then a great cry of joy filled the ward, 
and the children wondered as they heard a 
woman’s voice sobbing out : 

“Oh, Rupert, my own sweet darling! 
Thank God, we have found you at last!” 








From the New York Sun. 


MY FIRST VOYAGE. 


“T reckon my first voyage was a memora- 
ble one,” said an old South street merchant, 
speaking of his sailor days. ‘*The Blue Coat 
was a neat Boston ship. She was loading for 
Pernambuco when I went on board. Her cap- 
tain’s name was John Salisbury, and the mate’s 
| name was Bevins. Salisbury was a great big 
Yankee, and Bevins was a natty little fellow 
from Baltimore. They were great chums, too, 
and when I was at work polishing up the bright 
work about the quarterdeck every morning, 
used to hear them talking about their fomilies 
and other private matters. Just across the 
sae? was another Boston ship called the Alice, 
oading for Pernambuco, and the consequence 
was that an intense rivalry sprung up between 
the two captains. We were getting our cargo 
stowed first, but the other captain swore he 








In poe however, of such sneers, Colonel | 


| would beat us sailing, and so catch the market 
| first. Another reason why Capt. Salisbury 
| was anxious to make a short passage, was that 
| his wife and two-year-old baby were in England 
| visiting, and were going to sail in the old pack- 
| et ship Ranger for New York, in time to eat 
the Christmas turkey at home, and as we were 
to put to sea before the end of September, we 
| had a chance of getting back for the same oc- 
| casion. 
‘*The crew, and there were twenty of them, 
tumbled their chests over the rail before the 
| last barrel was stowed. I reckon I'll never 
forget two of them. One was a great broad- 
| shouldered fellow, too big to be quick. His 
name was Jim McAdam, and a better man on 
| a topsail halliard or a weather earring never 
| smoked a pipe. However he seldom got the 
| weather earring, because the other chap, whose 
real name was Henry Parmley, but who was 
known as Dandy, seldom gave him a chance. 
Dandy was as handsome a man as you could 
find in a week’s search among sailors’ board- 
ing-houses. He had curly brown hair, blue 
eye, with a sort of scared look in them, a good 
five foot ten figure, and small hands and feet. 
| His dress and bearing gave his nickname. 
| McAdam was known as Baldy Jim, for reasons 
| that were obvious when his hat was off. Of 
course these two men did not agree well, and 
| as Baldy was aggressive, Dandy was imposed 
| upon, and Baldy became the ruler of the star- 
board watch. When we got to seal very 
| soon learned that a certain personal regard 
| which Capt. Salisbury had for my father did 
| not save me from becoming Baldy’s body-ser- 
vant, and that was about the most unfortu- 
nate position a boy could hold. 
The second day out, as we were going be- 





low for the afternoon watch, Baldy ordered | 


me to grease his boots, which I did after he 
was snoring. I was inwardly cursing the fate 
that took me to sea, when Dandy came down 
the ladder, looked at me a minute, and then 
turned in, for we were all in ong watch. I 
did a good job, and about three hours later 
was routed out by the watchon deck. There 
was a brisk wind blowing, and just as Baldy 
reached the deck a sea came over the rail 
forward and sloshed down around him, thor- 
oughly wetting one foot, because his boot had 
| a hole in it. I was known as Useless. 

| * “Here Useless,’ said Baldy. ‘You little 
| beast, why the — didn’t you grease the cracks ?” 

‘‘T was mad, and was about to say some- 
thing to show it, when Baldy with his big boot 
lifted me clear into the lee scuppers. It was 
an awful kick. I crawled to the edge of the 
forehatch, but no medicine could have relieved 
me so much as what followed. The men of 
both watches, excepting Dandy, laughed at 
me. WhenI reached the hatch combings he 
turned imperiously : 

***Ask the boy’s pardon. He did a good 
job on the boots, for I saw him at it.’ 

‘*That was a stunner and no mistake. For 
mild-mannered Dandy to tell the boss of the 
forecastle to ask a boy’s pardon was too much. 
Baldy just dropped a bit, as if to get a better 
hold on something, and then started for Dan- 
dy. The result nearly turned the forecastle 
upside down. He didn’t take a step till Dan- 
dy met him, and then something seemed to 
| lift him into the air. His left shoulder struck 
the deck first, and then the big boots came 
down with a racket that brought Mr. Tullis, 
the second mate, and Capt. Salisbury forward. 

‘* *‘What’s up here?’ said Mr. Tullis. 

Pez: ‘I am, sir. Noman shall strike me,’ said 
| Dandy, with a salute. 

***So am I,’ said Baldy, as he rose and 
made for Dandy again. He got no farther 
| than before. His head struck the deck first 
| again. 
| ‘* ‘Avast or I'll put you in irons for a month,’ 

said the captain. *What do you mean by that ?” 

**Baldy crawled on to the hatch much as I 
had, and then, there being nothing smal] about 
him, told the truth about the whole matter. 
After that nobody was so much respected in 
the forecastle as Dandy. But when one of the 
crew tried afterwards to chaff Baldy about the 
licking, he got aslap across the jaw that made 
his teeth rattle, and Baldy said: ‘Well yeou 
can’t dew it ef Dandy kin.’ 

*‘All this time we’d been carrying on sail, 
and the Blue Coat was just humping herself. 
Capt. Salisbury knew a thing or two about 
ships, and he wasn’t going to let any rival 
ship get in ahead of him if he knew it. After 
the first two weeks he used to ask the look- 
out, about every time a sail was reported, if it 
was a square sail or a raflie. A raffie was the 
name he gave to the little three-cornered sky- 
sails which the Alice carried above her royals. 
He was awfully excited when the lookout re- 
ported a topsail schooner on the weather beam 
one day. 

‘However, the wind held us well, and just 
twenty-two days from the time we passed 
Sandy Hook, a pilot was coming on board off 
Pernambuco, and was tellnig the captain that 
the other ship had not arrived. We came to 
anchor inside the bar before night, and the 
old man looked up the consignees and the 
custom officials. He was regular pie for two 
days, and then the triangles showed up in the 
offing. The Alice should have left four days 
after we did, and the captain swore he didn’t 
get away for five. 

‘You know how long it takes to discharge 
a cargo in a South American port even now, 
and it was worse in those days. It was Dec. 
1, when we got away. I remember that Capt. 
Salisbury was walking up and down the quar- 
ter-deck as the land grew faint in the distance, 
and was saying to the little mate: ‘Bevins, 
she’s three days out of Liverpool. Halliday 
will take her the warm passage. The Ranger 
is a fine ship, but wife and boy, Bevins, are 
seasick.’ Presently the captain went below, 
leaving Mr. Bevins to carry on every stitch of 
canvas the old Blue Coat would stand. 

‘What made this voyage more exciting to 
us, and perbaps, more depressing to the cap- 
tain, was the fact that the Alice’s captain 
had hopped on the rail as we sailed out by 
him, and had said he would be right after us 
next day. We didn’t believe that, but we 
knew he would very soon follow. Capt. Sal- 
isbury headed well out to eastward, hoping to 
catch the northeast trade better, and day and 
night kept every stitch set. It takes a man 
of nerve to on all sail at night, but that 
is the way the famous passages were made 
with the old-time packets and clippers. 

‘*We had pretty luck until we were 
somewhere in the latitude of the Bahamas, 
but away to the the eastward in longitude 58 
degrees. Then it fell adead calm. A 
at sea is sometimes bad, a fog is worse, but 
the worst of all is a calm under a burning sun. 
It makes me tired even, to this day, to think 
of what we suffered for five days. The sails 
limp, and rattled idly as the ship rolled 

swells, or rushed against the 
a boom when it caught us net 














ipping down, and the pitch was oozing up 
out of the deck seams and running across the 
deck, and the men, without cessation, sawed 


on the braces day and night or painted the 
hull on the sunny side. e captain got wild, 
and never seemed to leave the deck. He 
would climb the rigging to look for a cat’s-paw 
of wind, and then come down and curse him- 
self for getting off so far to the northard. 

‘To add to his grief, just as the light 
gan to show in the east on the morning of 
sixth day, we discovered a sail, just appearing 
as a speck above the horizon to the southward. 
The captain’s glass was on it ina minute, and 
the next moment he was jumpiug up and 
down the quarter-deck, iivid with e, but 
speechless. The sailwasatriangle. The Al- 
ice was overhauling us. Half an hour later, 
our royals to lift with the breeze, that 
had by that time brought the topgallant sails 
of the Alice in sight. All hands were called 
to set the stun’sails, and no one was allowed 
thereafter to go below. Men were even kept 
with the braces in their hands, while the cap- 
tain looked alternately at the triangles astern 
and the trim of his own sails aloft. Breakfast 
was served to the men on deck. We drifted 
along without gaining an inch on the Alice, 
until about ten o’clock. Then, without warn- 
ing the wind hauled around on the other quar- 
ter. The spanker jibed over in a jiffy, and 
there was a rush to the braces. The men 
were tumbling constantly forward, but no at- 
tenion was paid to that, although they had 
not been allowed four hours of unbroken 
sleepina week. When the yards were trimmed 
and the stun’sails were set on the other side, 
we began to gather better headway than be- 
fore, but as the captain was noticing this, he 
saw that the Alice was favored with still bet- 
ter wind than he. 
foretopsail yard shouted ; 

«*«On deck, there. Boat adrift on the lee 
bow, sir.” 

*‘A monent later he said; ‘There’s some 
one in her, sir. I saw an arm waved above 
the gun’ale.’ 

‘Then he jumped on a back-stay and came 
down hand over fist. The captain and Mr. 
Bevins were both looking for the boat with 
their glasses, aud pretty soon they saw her. 
They didn’t look long before the captain said ; 
‘The man was mistaken, Bevins. ‘There’s no 
one in her.’ 


Alice raising us will you?’ 

‘‘They both looked over the taffrail and 
swore loudly. Dandy stepped to leeward 
and touched his hat 

‘« Captain,’ said he, ‘there’s some one adrift 
in that boat, sir. 1 know what I see sir, and 
I believe it’s a woman. It’s clean murder to 
leave the boat adrift.’ 

‘‘The captain gave one more look at the Al- 
ice, and then turned to thrash Dandy. 

‘Both men were very red in the face when 
the captain struck out. He was quicker than 
Baldy, but he only reached Dandy’s arm, and 
the next instant he was sprawling on the deck. 
Before Mr. Bevins could rightly shout ‘Mutiny!’ 
as he tried to do; he was lying across the cap- 
tain’s body and Dandy was tying him with a 
piece of the signal halliards, which he cut with 
a slash of his Enife, swearing, meantime, that 
he would cut the heart out of the one that 
moved first. Baldy was —— immediate- 
ly, and before Mr. Tullis could get his head 
out of the companion way he got a rap on it. 
Others of the crew took a hand in, and in three 
minutes the officers were sitting in a row 
against the taffrail, with their hands behind 
their backs and their legs tied together like 
the two parts of a backstay. 

‘* ‘Now,’ said Dandy, ‘I’m in charge of this 
ship till we pick up that boat. Then we'll 
turn it over to the lawful officers again, if so 
be that we are not going to get into any trou- 
ble about this little scrimmage. Jump aloft 
there, some of you, and getin those stun’sails.’ 

‘*The stun’sails were soon in, for the men 
worked with a will. Then we squared away 
the yards and were soon heading for the boat. 
The breeze was freshening, and in less than 
fifteen minutes, when I had an opportunity to 
jump up into the main rigging, we were so 
near that as I turned to look I could see very 
plainly into the boat when it rose on a wave. 


Aft, in the bottom, a child was crawling 
about. <A white tarpaulin was stretched over 


the three after thwarts, and in the bow was 
the form of a man huddled up and motionless. 
Then a small white hand reached out from un- 
der the tarpaulin, as if to find the child. 
Once it waved above the rail, and Dandy, who, 
with the men, stood on the quarter-deck, said : 
‘There, that was the motion I saw, and it is a 
woman.’ 

“I jumped down on deck. Dandy was a 
born sailor. When the mainyards were thrown 


strange boat was under the starboard quarter. 
I was quick as a monkey in those days. I land- 
ed at one jump on the fore-thwart with the 
end of a rope in my hand. I made it fast, 
and then secured the baby, which was crying 
roundly, in a big market-basket which Dandy 
lowered down. Then I shinned up the im- 
promptu painter, determined to see to the ba- 
by, for [had a brother of his size at home. 
I reached the rail as Dandy lifted the young- 
ster from the basket. At the same moment 
Capt. Salisbury, by a violent effort freed one 
hand, leaped to his feet, bound as he was, and 
then fell headlong toward the child. He had 
fainted. ; 

**Let me see,” continued the merchant, af- 
ter a moment’s pause, in which he picked an 
old scrap book from a shelf and opened it. 
‘This tells the rest of the story.” He point- 
ed to a newspaper clipping, which read : 

MARINE—ARRIVALS 


Ship Alice, Graham, Pernambuco, twenty five 
days, with sugar to Carmen & Welch, vessel 
to Jackman & Jackman. 

Ship Blue Coat, Salisbury, Pernambuco, 
twenty six days, with sugar to Carmen and 
Welch, vessel to Ogden & Co. Reports pick- 
ing up ten days ago ———— containing 
a living woman and child, the wife and child 
of Capt. Salisbury, and the dead body of Capt. 
Halliday. of the packet Ranger, now overdue 
from Liverpool. The Ranger was burned in 
longitude 56 degrees 20 minutes west, latitude 
27 degrees 40 minutes north. Mrs. Salisbury 
and her child are the sole survivors of the crew 





and passengers, who numbered 128. Full 
particulars in our next edition. 


General Miscellany. 


WHERE IT I8 COLD. 


How they Live in Winnipeg and in the 
Northwest Territory. 

‘‘Cold!” said a Canadian from Winnipeg to 
a reporter during the cold snap a few days 
ago. ‘Cold! why, surely you don’t call this 
cold. I tell you that there can be no trifling 
with the cold up in my country, around Win- 
nipeg. Look at the way we dress. In the 
winter we all wear furs. The policemen at 
Winnipeg have buffalo coats down to their 
heels, and every man, rich or poor, in the 
northwest must wear afurcap. ‘The streets 
of Winnipeg just now are full of men who 
move about like animals in menagerie cages. 

‘You see nothing but beaver, and otter, and 
Persian lamb, and seal, and mink, and rac- 
coon, and marten and muskrat. 

‘‘And sleighs are covered with black and 
brown bear, and grizzly skins and buffalo 
robes, while an occasional Astrakhan gives 
evidence of luxury in costly furs. Without 
furs we could not live in winter up in that 
country. 

“The hardy voyageurs and coureurs du 
bois dress themselves in buckskin with head- 
dresses of wolf, lynx, badger or wildcat 
hides, while silver and blue fox furs may be 
seen on the heads of the rich. A man must 
be very hard up in Winnipeg who does not 
own ate coat, cap, and gloves or mittens. 

‘As for cold,” he continued, ‘‘it is severe,” 
but we do not feel it so much as you might 
fancy. We are dressed for it, and our houses 
are built to receive it. All our houses have 
double doors and double windows. Fires 
are, of course, kept going day and night. 
We are not much out of doors in winter, and 
yet nearly everybody gets frostbitten at times. 

‘‘When we see a man on the street with a 
white spot on his cheek or nose, we stop and 
point to the affected part. He will under- 
stand at once. If the weather is very cold 
we can’t speak to each other very well, for 
our moustaches freeze to our beards and form 
a crust of ice over our mouths. We must 
thaw this off before we can talk. 

*‘The snow is on the ground for seven 
months in our northwest. Fortunately there 
is not much of it. We never have more than 
a foot of snow during the winter, or just 
enough to make good sleighing. At the base 
of the Rocky mountains the ground is clear 
of snow for the greater part of the season. 

«The absence of great bodies of water is, 
in my opinion, the chief cause of the intense 
cold in our Canadian northwest. One of the 
best proofs I can give you of the severity of 
of the climate is found in the fact that you 
may travel for hundreds of miles on the plains 
without seeing a boulder or a stone. The 
frost pulverizes them. They burst asunder 
as though blown apart with gunpowder, and 
solid materials have thus been converted into 
soil. 

“The cold is too severe to enable us to raise 
anything but the hardiest kinds of fruit and 
corn—those which ripen early. 

‘*We who live in the cities do not suffer 
from the cold half as much as the farmers. 








it next morning, when the thermometer may 
be twenty, thirty or forty degrees below zero. 
His generally sleeps at the foot of his 
bed. Everything i 


Just then Dandy from the” 


‘*<That’s quite right, sir. But see that——, 


sins. If he wants to visit a neighbor, who 
probably lives miles away, he must travel on 
snowshoes. air is so rarefied that his 
anima | can be heard a mile away. As he 
beats down the snow in walking the noise will 
make a dog bark at the distance of half a 
mile. The stillness is depressing. He never 
sees a bird all through the winter.” 





From Wide Awake. 
ARACHNE. 








BY DORA READ GOODALE. 





The garret crowds beneath the roof 
With rafters dusty-brown, 

And like a ringing horse’s hoof 
All day the rain comes down; 

The jagged beams are scarred and stained 
With many a turn and twist; 

The two high windows, diamond-paned, 
Are dim with circling mist. 


The heavy oaken casement shuts 
Against the rocking wind, 

And on the sill the rusty nuts 
Grow sweeter in the rind; 

Above the crooked wooden stair 
Are idly hauging still 

The anise and the lavender, 
The basil and the dill. 


The wide, old-fashioned quilting-bars, 
A dozen years gone by, 

Have stretched their yellow mimic stars 
And pore Senee sky; 

The baby creeps beneath, perchance, 
And lying hidden there, 

She clutches with her rosy hands 
The parti-colored square. 


Here, with the gazty kaotied reel 
And spindle broke in twain, 

The brown, dismantled enng whee 
These fifty years has lain: 

Where shall we find the stately dames, 
The noble maids and true, 

Who stitched across the creaking frames 
Or spun the yarn of blue? 


Ah! underneath the hanging eaves, 
The seamed and sloping roof, 

A later spinner daily weaves 
A silken web and woof: 

The watchful spider in and out 
Her empty wheel has fed, 

And wound the distaff round about 
With silver-knotted thread. 





AFTER THE FEAST. 
What Becomes of the Fragments Which are 
Left. 


There had been some entertainment at a 
handsome house on Madison avenue the pre- 
ceding evening, for the canopy still stretched 
from the door to the curbstone. The hour 
was2 A.M. A dilapidated wagon stood in 
front of the house, drawn by an aged horse. 
A belated reporter chanced to pass by and 
noticed two men hurrying from the cart, with 
empty pans anc pails, into the basement of 
the house, and returning speedily with the 
same filled to the brim. For a moment it 
looked like a burglary, but the presence of a 
policeman on the nearest corner was assurance 
to the contrary. One of the men paused as if 
to rest for a moment, and the reporter ac- 
costed him: 

‘‘What’s the racket ?” 

‘The same old thing. Free lunches, cheap 
restaurants, and Eyetalians.” 

**I don’t quite catch on. Whatare you do- 
ing in this place?” 

‘‘Why, don’t you see, they’ve had a party 
there to-night and a big supper. They've 
left three times as much as they've eaten, and 
we're buying it up from the steward. We'll 
take it around to our regular customers and 
sell it all before 9 o’clock to-morrow.” 

‘‘Regular customers? Why, is this a regu- 
lar trade?” 

‘Of course it is, and has been for over ten 
years of my own knowledge. You see, there 
are a hundred parties and over given every 
night here in New York. Nearly all of them 
are supplied by regular caterers. About half 
are noticed in the daily papers. Now, at 
these rackets they always put up a lot more 
than they want. They can’t help themselves, 
because it would never do to have just as 
much as their guests needed and no more. It 





aback and the ship lost her headway, the | 


would look just as if they were dead broke. 
| Old families order generally twice as much as 
; they're going to use, new families about three 
or four times as much, and shoddies five and | 
ten times as much. Why, last week we took 
in a swell place where they had fifty people, 
and they had enough grub for 500. Now, 
what happens? ‘The party or wedding is all 
over, and there's all that stuff left untasted. 
All they can do is to throw it into the swill 
barrel. That's where we come in. We come 
along and buy it up. Sometimes we buy it 
from the caterer. It saves him trouble and 
time, as we clean off all the dishes and leave 
them ready for his washers. Sometimes we 
make the deal with the cook or the butler, 
|and sometimes, but not very often, with the 
| old man of the house. Anyway, we manage 
| to connect and get the stuff.” 
**What do you pay?” 

| ‘*Well, that depends. With a reliable ca- 
| terer we can find out what will be left over, 
|and can make a fair bid. With cooks and 

servants we generally stake them with a two- 
dollar or a five-dollar note. Almost always 
| we come out ahead, but now and then we get 
left. Cooks are getting too smart, and want 
too much. With the head of the house, 
though, it’s easy work, anda V will satisfy 
him every time.” 

‘*What do you do with the stuff?” 

‘Sell it to our customers. There’s first, 
the cheap restaurants. They’re always ready 
to take anything cheap. If they can geta 
| chicken salad for two dollars that it would 
| cost them five dollars to make, they'll take it 
every time. You see, they can afford then, 

to sell it at twenty cents a plate, and make 
money. Why, one time I sold lobster salad, 
thirty pounds for two dollars and twenty-five 
cents. It cost the restaurant keeper three 
cents a plate, and he could sell it for ten 
cents, and make money. As a matter of fact, 
he sold it all before four o’clock for fifteen 
cents a plate. Then there’s the free lunch 
saloons. They want sandwiches, pickles, 
bread, cheese, olives, and ham. They don’t 
pay much, but they'll take all you bring. 
There’s one place in town where they give a 
fried oyster, a sandwich, or something, with 
every drink. That man is one of my best 
customers. 

‘After you've worked the restaurants and 
free lunches, you can always sell out what's 
left to the Eyetaliaus. They'll buy anything 
if it’s cheap enough. I’ve sold them melted 
ice cream of different colors, half eaten Char- 
lotte Russes, chicken bones, and broken 
cakes. At a street cleaner’s restaurant in 
Marion street last year, I sold the leavings 
from the plates of a big wedding reception 
for $1. They made about three pailfuls, and 
had over fifty different things in them. 

‘*What do you get mostly from parties !” 

‘*First, leavings from plates; then melted 
ice cream; next sandwiches, and then cake. 
Occasionally we get Charlotte Russe and can- 
dies. In the old days we almost never got 
salads; but since they’ve used veal and boil- 
ed beef in making chicken salad, we get a 
good deal. On warm nights we collar a good 
many fried and pickled oysters; on cold 
nights almost none at all. When they put up 
cold ham, corn beef, turkey, and venison, 
people don’t eat a quarter of it, and then we 
come in solid. 

‘*But you see it all depends on the kind of 
a party it is. Literariesare the worst of all ; 
they only have bouillon, coffee, sandwiches, 
and salad, and there’s nothing left over. 
Musicals are almost as bad. Kettledrums 
and afternoon rackets are not much good 
either. The best is a wedding. They send 
out 1,000 invites and set up for 700 and then 
about 150 come. Receptions to public men 
are the next best. Then come birthday, 
christening, and tin-wedding parties. Wakes 
too, are sometimes boss. The only to size 
"them up is to know the caterer and get all the 
points from him, 

‘Do you ever get any wine ?” 

‘‘Na-o! the old man of the house always 
comes down and collars what's left. If he 
don’t the waiters drink it, and they are always 
helped out by the servants. I've been in the 
business these ten years, and I never got ev- 
ena half bottle. That is, I didn’t get any- 
thing but the empty bottles. They don’t pay, 
though, unless you get more than fifty, and 
then they bring you in about $1.00. But 
I've got to stop, as I’m off now to Washing- 
ton market for our first customer.”—WN. Y. 
Sun. 











ANIMALS IN THE PRIZE RING. 

‘‘When I was in Siam some years ago,” 
said the traveller, ‘‘I was invited to a fish 
fight. The Siamese had a certain kind of 
fish that they trained, and so pugnacious were 
they that the combats were of the most violent 
description. The fishes would actually tear 
each other to pieces in their rage. They are 
about as large as our small fresh sun fish, and 
are kept in aquariums and fed upon mosquit- 
oes, and other insects. They are known as 
the Plakot, and when a fight is to come off 
the bowls containing the fish are placed close 
together, the fishes becoming thoroughly en- 
raged at the sight of each other, just as roost- 
ers do. When finally aroused to the required 
pitch they are placed together in a large dish 
or aquarium, and the sanguinary contest com- 
mences. The natives become so excited that 
they wager their clothes, wives, and, in fact, 
themselves on the result. 

‘The Malays are also inveterate bird fight- 
ers, training many small birds of various kinds 
to fight, and in Arabia small falcons are used 
for a similar purpose. The rival owners hold 
the birds, which are extremely small, in their 
hands, and when on the field stand fifty feet 
apart, at tbe word hurling the birds at each 
other like balls. The latter immediately 
clinch and the battle is carried on in the air 
until one or the other is destroyed, the spec- 
tators following them about me encouraging 
them with cries and shouts. In the Spice 
islands,” continued the speaker, they ‘ig 
the big crabs known ee y 
are extremely savage, and fight until they have 
torn each other limb from hmb. One of the 
strangest battles I ever saw was between one of 


| not do the subject justice. 


lasted nearly four hours and the animals both 
died. The body of the crab, that weighed 
about ten pounds, was completely crushed in 
the folds of the monster snake, but the latter's 
throat just below its jaws was so firmly grasp: 
ed by the vice-like claws of the crab that it 
was suffocated, and after death the claws had 
to be broken to loosen its hold. In fact, in 
the east they utilize almost every kind of 
animals in the ring, while we, the cream of 
civilization, reserve this for the human animal 
alone.— Philadelphia Times. 





ENGLISHMEN AND AMERICANS. 


There is a prevalent impression in this 
country that the quarrel was one-sided, that 
the Americans were irritated (excusable per- 
haps) by our recognition of the Confederate 
States as belligerents, as well as by the gen- 
eral sympathy that was felt in England for 
the Southern cause, and that we really never 
said half such unpleasant things about them 
as they did about us. Butif they expressed 
their aversion more loudly than we did it is 
not so certain that ours was any less deep; 
and in our present liberal enlightened mood 
we can afford to admit that most of us had a 
poor opinion of our cousins, from a social 
point of view, twenty years back. 

I happened. toward the close of the Civil 
War, *o be in a German city much frequent- 
ed both by English and Americans, who 
could hardly be induced to speak to one an- 
other. The British chaplain of the place— 
remembering, I suppose, that the Americans 
who attended his services contributed some- 
thing toward the defrayal of the expenses con- 
nected therewith—took it into his head one 
Sunday to pray for the President of the Unit- 
ed States, a custom which has since become 
universal among mixed congregations on the 
Continent. In those days it was an innova- 
tion, and an English gentleman who was pres- 
ent marked his disapproval of it by thumping 
his stick on the floor and saying aloud, 
thought this was an English church!” after 
which he picked up his hat and walked out. 
It is only fair to his compatriots to add that 
in the very pretty quarrel which ensued they 
declined to support him ; but I doubt whether 
it was so much with his sentiments that they 
were displeased as his disregard for religious 
propriety.— The Cornhill. 





MR. BLAKE’S PILLS. 


The present mania for doctoring and dosing, 
recalls an incident in the experience of Mr. 
Josh Blake, son of the late Madame Blake, of 
Mount Vernon street. Mr. Blake was not 
feeling remarkably well, and while contemp- 
lating a trip to Calcutta and other places, 
thought he would study up his own ailment 
from a medical treatise, over which he spent 
considerable time. At last finding a case 
representing—as he thought—his own, and 
which was fully described, and with it had the 
srescribed remedy annexed, he was satisfied 
* could cure himself. He accordingly cop- 
ied verbatim the receipt given, and hied him 
to one ofourleading druggists. He displayed 
the copied receipt and ordered it prepared, 
saying he would ‘‘wait for it.” The clerk 
looked a little surprised, but merely said: 
‘It will require some time to fill this prescrip- 
tion if you wantthe whole quantity, and as 
we are pretty busy it will not be ready before 
tomorrow afternoon.” 

At the appointed time Mr. Blake called for 
his ‘‘little package of medicine,” and was con- 
siderably nonplussed when the clerk brought 
out for him a box measuring nine inches in 
length and about five inches in width, and the 
same in depth, filled with pills! and with it 
a bill for $10. As he had ordered the whole 
quantity there was nothing for him to do but 
to take it and pay for it; but afterwards, in 
recounting the joke he had so unwittingly 
played upon himself, he made use of some 
short but very emphatic words in plainest 
English, and even then declared that he could 
He took the **pills” 
with him to Calcutta; the passengers were all 
well on the trip out and back. Whether on 
account of the big boxful of pills or not we 
will not pretend to say.— The Boston Courier 


ENGLISH COOKING THE BEST. 

After a long experience of the cuisine Fran- 
caise and of American cooking and of English 
cooking, writes Olive Logan to the Philadel- 
phia Times, I have arrived at the conclusion 
that the last-named is the most succulent, sub- 
stantial, and health-bestowing of any other in 
the world. English chops, steaks, kidneys, 
baked potatoes, roast beef, boiled salmon, 
plum pudding, and Cheshire cheese are ex- 
actly the ground work required by man—at 
least the Saxon man—to form the physical ha- 
sis of his corporeal existence. 

French dishes tickle the palate, but they do 
not lay healthy flesh on the bones, calm the 
nerves, and make pure blood. These desid- 
erata are attained by a steady course of Brit- 
ish feeding. In proof of what I say, one has 
only to take a walk at any hour of the day in 
Hyde park and watch the promenaders there 
As specimens of the human animal, the varied 
nationalities whose aristocracy one meets in 
the verdant lanes and smooth esplanades ot 
that beauteous greenery, all yield the palm to 
John Bull and his womankind, with their 
bright eyes, rosy cheeks, and splendid physi- 
caldevelopment. Moral of allthis: Eat plen- 
ty of roast beef and juicy steak, boiled mut- 
ton, plain boiled potatoes, bread a day old 
and simple suet puddings. Avoid hashes 
(whose nourishing qualities have all departed 
in the cooking), lobster salads, meals of in- 
nutritious oyster alone, hot rolls, newly-baked 
bread, rich pastry, candy, and watery soups. 
In America we have no national cuisine, but 
the choice of all the cuisines of the world is at 
hand, and therefore there is no reason why a 
perfectly healthy diet should not be secured 
by every individual. 


Famity FretinG AMona Cars.—‘I had 
two she cats,” says Dupont de Nemours ; 
‘they were mother and daughter. The moth- 
er had produced her kittens on a certain day, 
and they had all been left with her. The 
daughter gave birth to her first litter on the 
following day, and was very ill. She lost con- 
sciousness and motion with the birth of the 
last kitten. The mother went round and 
round her, lavishing on her all the expres- 
sions of maternal tenderness, which are very 
numerous in the vocabulary of cat language. 
Perceiving at length that the care she was ex- 
pending upon her daughter was in vain, she 
busied herself, like a good grandmother, with 
the little creatures, crawling in a desolate and 
orphaned condition upon the ground, licked 
all the litter, and finally carried them to the 
bed of her own children, where she shared 
her milk with them. 

‘‘A full hour afterward the young cat came 
to her senses, looked for her little ones, and 
found her mother nursing them. There was 
great joy on both sides, and many touching 
expressions of affection and gratitude were 
exchanged. The two mothers established 
themselves in the same basket, and while the 
educational period lasted, they never left it 
except separately; one always remaining on 
duty. Thus they nursed, caressed and impar- 
tially reared the seven kittens, of whom three 
belonged to the daughter, and four to the 
grandmother.— Mrs. Hoey’s Book on Cats. 


Ait and Humor, 





Two Polish Hebrews were on a journey on 
a hot summer day. 

‘‘Have you anything good with you, Mat- 
thias ?” : 
“Yes, a bottle of Hungarian wine. 
have you got, Tiloff ?” 

“‘A dry tongue.” 

“Good; then we will divide our provis- 
ions.” 

“Very good! Begin.” 

Matthias produced a botttle of wine from 
his wallet, and its contents were honorably 
divided. After this had been done, Matthias, 
wiping his mouth, asked his fellow-traveller 
to bring out his provisions. 

“1?” answered Tiloff. 

“Why, yes; your dry tongue!’ 
“I haven’t one, now !” was the reply.—He- 
brew Journal. 
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Wuy we was Like an Exernant.—Dr. 
Logan, of Hudson, being at the house of 
sonar Cummings, asked of the latter's little 


iy: 

‘‘Don't you want to see the elephant in the 
circus, that has so much intelligence? He 
can draw the cork out of a bottle, put the 
neck of it in his mouth, and empty it down 
his throat.” 

“If that’s all he can do, I don’t care to see 
him. My pa can doit. I’ve seen him do it 
more than a dozen times when he went out 
fishing.” 

It may be remarked incidentally that the 
room was full of company, and Judge Cum- 
mings himself was present, and listened to 
the childish prattle of his little boy.— Texas 


Siftings. 





A Goop story is told about a gentleman of 
this city, who stammers. He was invited to 
dinner by a friend, and the principal dish at 
the dinner was calf’s brains. Knowing his 
guest’s fondness for this dish, the host had 
cautioned the members of his family, amon 
whom was a College student, to partake of it 
sy aringly. 
The yonng student was annoyed at the im- 
plied doubt as to his good breeding. So, 
when the waiter came around with the dish in 
question, the College young man, very much 
on his dignity, declined, saying : 

Thanks, no; I have plenty of brains.” 











these creatures and a snake. The conflict 


i 





“*C-e-c-calf’s brains ?” inquired the guest.— 
N. ¥. Tribune. 


livered a moving sermon, not long since. A 
gentleman chanced to leave the church dur- 
ing the progress of the discourse, and tears 
were noticed upon his face as he went down 
the aisle. 

At the dinner table the parson’s small boy 
had a companion as his guest. The exodus 
of the gentleman was the theme of conversa- 
tion, and the visitor inquired the cause of his 
emotion. 

The parson’s young philosopher gave evi- 
dence of his future eminence in the following 
sagacious remark : 

‘I think the man cried because the sermon 
was so long. I had a great notion of crying, 
myself.” 





One Sipe or THe Gas Question.—‘M 
son,” said the old man, as he wiped his 
spectacles on his coat-tail, ‘‘start right when 
you startin. If you haven’t any money to 
begin, you must plan to be appointed an as- 
signee or receiver. If you have money, be 
careful how you invest it. Telegraph and 
railroad stocks are good enough to trade in, 
and gold mines and silver diggings give a 
man a certain standing in the commercial 
world, but ‘i 

‘*But what ?” 

“If you want fat dividends, and want ’em 
regularly, and want em in clean cash, put 
your money into gas stock; the treasurer 
never runs away, the stock never falls below 
par, and —_ consumers ever kick, they 
always come down with their cash.”— Wall 
Street Daily News. 





Kitty was studying her Sunday school les- 
son, and one of the mottoes she had to learn, 
was : 

‘*Walk in the way of good men.” 

‘‘Mamma,” she said, thoughtfully, ‘‘Papa 
is a good man, isn’t he?” 

‘‘Certainly, my dear.” 

‘‘Well, I don’t see what it means. You 
always tell me not to get in Papa’s way, but 
he isa good man, and this says, ‘Walk in 
the way of good men.’ I think it’s pretty 





queer.” 





‘‘My hnsband is a brute!” declared Mme. 
X. to an intimate friend the other day. 

‘‘Why, my dear, what is the matter ?” 

‘He found fault with a little vivacity of 
mine yesterday, and I threw a candlestick at 
his head; then what do suppose he did ?” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘Why, he stood before the mirror so that I 
couldn't throw the other!” 

‘Oh, the brute !"— From the French. 








me BEST THING KNOWN ® 
WASHING BLEACHING 


1N HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ.- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK, 
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NATURE’S CURE. 


"MORSE'S ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE." 


That uature furnishes the material for a cure for 






we only use those within our reach, 
is fully il i by the dis of Mr. C. H. 
Morse, of Holliston, Mass. In our delicious gar 


A sparag he } liscovere 
Asparagus, ! I i 


all our ills, if 


istrate very 


den vegetable, 
safe and radical cure 
diseases. It is only after year 
rience that at last, feeling sati 
powers, he has offered it to the afflicted ; 
Try once more and test its 
Sold by all druggist Ca 
ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE, 
“CHARLES H. MORSE, Esq., Proprietor, Hollis 
ton, Mass. WEEKS & PoTrTerR and Gro. C. Goon 
win & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents. 31 
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‘“Isn’r it provoking, Mrs. Nipup? 
husband and I were going to the rink to- 
night, and then I broke my skates this after- 
noon !” 

‘“‘T'll let you take mine, if you think they 
will fit, Mrs. Flipup.” 

“Oh, thanks, awfully! If they don’t fit I 
can let my husband wear them, and I can get 
along with his. He has a real little foot for a 


ey) 


man. 


‘I'm a regular blamed fool!” said a hus- 
band to his wife, when he had done some 
foolish thing or other, as is usual in all well- 
regulated families. 

“It isn’t necessary to put up a sign, my 
dear,” she responded, so fervently that there 
didn’t seem to be any necessity for continuing 
the conversation. 


**Yes,” said an enthusiastic Western ad- 
mirer of Mr. Robert Ingersoll, ‘‘he spoke 
once in this town, and at the conclusion of 
his lecture thirteen guns were fired.” 

‘Is it possible!” was the surprised re- 
sponse. ‘‘And not one of em brought him 
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- WHEELER'S 


ECLIPSE WIND ENGINES 


Received the highest award at Five Werlds’ Fairs. 
Received over 150 Medals and Dip! g 


Tas teceived a 


Special Silver Medal at the New England Fair in 
Seathasten: N. H., 1883. This reliable, self regulating, 
storm-proof and noiseless Windmill, after a test of 16 
years, has become a favorite wherever known. Over 


18,000 are now in use Hundreds of the promine 
citizens of New England are amon 
*atrons 
its merits 

public, no fulsome words of 
but 
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es pi al & what has been done, and to 
“ & pimtin statement of facts 
wae from our Patrons Auto 

Me | graph testimonials shown to 

any who will call. All water 

supply materiale promptly 
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frost-proof Tanks a specialty, 
Full satisfaction guaranteed to all purchasers 
Catalogues and Price lists upon application to 

L. H. WHEELER, 


52t16 68 Pearl St., BOSTON. 


BOSTON ALMANAC 


For (885. 
FIFPTIETH YEAR. 


Contains The Standard Time, 
Business Directory, 
Street Directory, 

Events of Past Vear, 
Members of Congress, 
Post Office Regulations, 
Mass. State Government, 
Judiciary, 

City Officers, 

Express List, 

Churches, Secicties, etc. 


WITH A FINE MAP OF BOSTON, 
FORMING A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE, 
630 Pages. Price $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 

155 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price 





Is your Blood Impure. 
Get a remedy thatis known to 
possess merit. Vegetine has 
been tried and not found 


|Wanting. Whatever the cause 
D poisoned condition, 
Vegetine will restore and 
jstrengthen, 


the 
the 


Scrofulous Humors have 
j|been, are being cured daily by 


jthe use of Vegetine. We can 
show testimonials or refer 
you to the parties in proof 
4f this. 


| 
| Dyspepsia and all the un- 
pleasant effects of indigestion 


ire at once relieved by the 
use of Vegetine 

| Salt Rheum and all dis- 
eases of the skin disappear 


Vegetine is faithfully 





| For Liver and Kidney 
Complaint you will find Veg 
etine a most valuable remedy 


‘Oh how tired I am "is so 
joften heard An impure con- 


dition of the blood will always 

}produce this feeling and it is 
ure to be relieved by the use 
f Vegetine 

| Ladies who have used Veg- 
ctine, and the number of such 

jis large, are loud in its praise 
3a remedy for diseases pe- 
culiar to their sex 


Nervous Sufferer you can 
e nothing so sure to furnish 


you sleep and restas Vegetine. 
VEGETINE 
Is sold by all Druggists, 

















Health and Happiness. 


DO AS OTHERS 
Four $ 


HAVE DONE. 
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Are your Kidneys disordered? 

Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
were, after 1 had been given up by 13 best doctors t 

Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, echanic, lonia, Mich. 


_Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 

Goodwin, Ed, Christian Monitor Cleveland, O. 


Have you Bright's Disease? 

diney ort cure: rh 

like chalk and then like ‘blood seg ch ae 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Maas. 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 

ever used. Gives almost immedia lief.’’ 
Dr. Phillip C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of chronic Liver 
after i prayed to die.” . 
sary Ward, late Col. 69th Nat, Guard, N. Y. 


Is your Back lame and aching? 
“Kidney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 
lame I had to roll out of bed.” 
©, M. Talilmage, Milwankee, Wis. 





after years of unsuccessful doctoring. 
odges, W iliamsto 


$10 a box.” —Sam’l Hi 


angre you Constipated? 
Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and cured 
me after 16 years use of other medicines.” 
Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


wh, West Va. 


4 ave you Malaria? 
Kidney-W ort has done better than any other 


remedy I have ever used in m ractice.’ 
Dr. RB. K. Clark, South Hero, Vt. 


“Kidney-W m4 Fo Bilious? 

q ° Oo 

other remedy I have ever taken.” one Gan. cag 
Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 
“Kidney-Wort farmanensty 
Piles. Dr. W. C. ne recommended it to me.” 
Geo, H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked ? 
aie by papain ang ha suffered ats seas? ° 
Bibridge i sa we y years.” 











Ladies, are you sufferi 

“Kidney-Wort cured mé of peculiar t 

nom years tending, Many thends use ot Fs 
Mre. H. Lamoreaux, Isle La M t 


If you would Banish Di 
1 "and gain Health, Take” 
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THe BLoop CLEANSER. 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fully warranted 
surpassed by any in the market, aatomen- 
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